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The Value of Special Classes 
For the Mentally Handicapped 


Regular Classes Can Serve 
Some Classified as EMH 


Special classes for the mentally 
handicapped have existed in American 
schools since the turn of the century 
They have grown and spread steadily 
in numbers, acceptance, and distribu 
tion. In 1957, and 
subsidies fostered the development of 
such classes in 46 of the then 48 states 
Practically all large cities have long 


state laws state 


Current trends in 
dicate that a rapidly increasing number 


had such classes. 


of smaller communities are 


finding 
Yet 


these 


means to serve these children 


studies of the effectiveness of 


classes have been few, limited, and 


inconclusive 

What is the value of special classes 
for these children? Do educable men- 
tally handicapped children progress 
faster academically or achieve better 
adjustment 


classes 


when placed in special 
than when left in regular 
grades? What kinds of children profit 
from special placement? What is the 
nature of the special class in which 
retarded children bloom? What teach- 
ing methods are most successful with 


these youngsters ¢ 


These questions have been the sub- 
ject of four years of research in the 
Chicago Public Schools, under a federal 
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@ Frances A. Mullen and 
William Itkiri 


grant totaling almost $600,000. This 
paper will attempt briefly to summarize 
the findings’ concerning the first three 
questions, leaving a discussion of the 
methods experiments to a 
presentation. 


later 


‘More detailed reports of this research in 
six duplicated volumes have been placed in 
the libraries of the Chicago Teachers College 
and the Chicago Board of Education and the 
offices of the twenty district superintendents. 
They are also available through the Docu- 
ments Expediting Project of the U. S. Con- 
gress 


Here is a summary of findings in the 
four-yeor research project on educable 
mentally handicapped children in the 
Chicago Public Schools conducted 
jointly by the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State of Illinois, and 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the United States of America. These 
findings break new ground in many areas 
including the placement of such children, 
tools for the evaluation of progress, and 
effective methods of instruction. Dr. Mul- 
len is cssistant superintendent in charge 
of special education for the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools; Dr. Itkin, of the Bureau of 
Child Study, directed the project. 





Research Based on 
Matched-Pair Experiment 

This is essentially a “matched-pair” 
experiment, in which the progress tn 
achievement and adjustment of children 
in special classes for the educable men 
tally handicapped is compared with 
the progress of children who remain in 
the regular grades. These children were 
matched one-by-one on nine variables 
which will be described subsequently 

All children in this study, both thos 
in special and in regular classes, had 
been identified and diagnosed as being 
of the “educable mentally handicapped” 
level of intelligence by a qualified psy 
chological examiner prior to the open 
ing of the experiment 

Mental retardation usually refers to 
an impairment in maturation, learning 
ability, or social adjustment assumed 


to be With 


is recognized chielly as 


innate and irreversible 
children, it 
delayed maturation and impaired learn 


ing ability 


Who Are The Educable 
Mentally Handicapped? 

The handi 
capped” are in general the children 
who can eventually learn to read use 
fully. For the most part they are ready 


“educable mentally 


to start to learn to read at age eight 
or nine, or perhaps not until ten; they 
progress slowly when they do start to 
read, but by the age of 18 they can 
achieve a usable degree of reading skill, 
perhaps equivalent on standardized 
reading tests to the achievement of 
normal youngsters in fourth, fifth, of 
even sixth grade. They also attain 
useful degrees of competence in other 
educational objectives 

School psychologists are reluctant to 


specify IQ limits for the EMH group, 
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since many factors besides a test score 
are involved in the diagnosis of mental 
retardation. When an IQ range is 
specified, it refers to scores on indi- 


vidually administered intelligence tests 


Chere is considerable agreement on a 


lower limit of 50 or 55 IO for classes 
for the educable mentally handicapped, 
and more variation as to the 


limit at 70, 75, or 80. 


upper 


Less able than the “educable men 
tally handicapped” are the “trainable” 
and the “totally dependent” groups. 
More able are the slow learners and 
those of average ability even though 
they may be educationally retarded. 


State law in Illinois defines as 
“educable mentally handicapped” any 
child retarded 


intellectual development as determined 


“who, because of 
by individual psychological examina 
tion, is incapable of being educated 
profitably and efficiently through ordi 
nary who 
may be expected to benefit from special 
educational facilities designed to make 


classroom instruction, but 


him economically useful and socially 
adjusted.” 


Pattern of EMH 
Classes in Chicago 

The first special class in Chicago was 
opened in 1900. Early classes for slow 
youngsters were known as “‘subnormal 
rooms” and stressed useful skills. Big 
looms characterized most of them. 
Sewing, cooking, and simple carpentry 
were taught. Some attention was given 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic 


Concepts of citizenship, patriotism, 
good behavior, self-care, and job ad- 
justment were, however, taught, by 
precept and practice, and the curricu- 


lum was generally meager. 
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In the thirties, the Chicago EMH 
program swung to an emphasis on 
reading and other academic skills. The 
looms gradually disappeared. With the 
driving conviction that these children 
could be taught to read came wide adop- 
tion of individualized work materials. 

Since 1947, a broader program has 


been consistently stressed. Lively, 


cheerful classrooms with many activi 


ties in progress are now the rule. 

Teachers are encouraged to check 
regularly to see that their youngsters 
toward all of the ob- 
\ full cur 


rooms 


are progressing 
jectives of the curriculum. 


riculum in 


primary includes 


social studies, science, art, music, oral 
language, physical education, health,and 
safety, as well as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. the children, 
pre-vocational skills, citizenship, prep- 
aration for community living, health 
habits, home-making skills, and under- 


For older 


standing of problems of family living 
and job adjustment take on increasing 
importance. 


Present Status 
Of EMH Program 


Organizational patterns within the 
Chicago system vary according to needs 
of the children, the sparsity or diversity 
of population, and available classroom 
space. The number of special classes 
per elementary school varies from zero 
to twenty. 

In 1956, when this research started, 
there were 326 special classes enrolling 
5,000 mentally 
handicapped children, approximately 


more than educable 
2,000 children on the waiting list who 
had been identified by psychologists as 
mentally handicapped, and an estimated 
additional 3,000 EMH children not 


yet identified. In 1960 when the pro- 
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ject was completed the number of 
classes had grown to 367 with an en 
rolment of 5,740. Meanwhile, a more 
restricted definition of eligibility had 
decreased the waiting list to 1,200 and 
the the 


estimate of unidentified to 


perhaps 1,000. 


Because of the long waiting lists, 
class the EMH program in 
Chicago is maintained constantly at the 
allowable maximum 
EMH 


considered 


size in 


Average class size 

for the age 
14.8 in 1957 
and 14.7 in 1960. Average class size in 
the regular elementary grades of Chi- 


in the programs 


gre up was 


cago has been steadily decreased during 
these same years from 37.6 to 36.5 


Who Teaches 
Special Classes? 

Teachers of special classes hold the 
regular certificate for the age group 
they teach and, in addition, have 24 
semester hours of special training. The 
percentage of temporarily certificated 
teachers (those who had not yet taken 
and passed the required examinations ) 
was slightly but not significantly greater 
in the special than in the regular classes 
represented in this experiment. 


In setting up to the experiment, there 
was no selection of the “best” EMH 
classes, no elimination of classes that 
might be considered of poorer quality. 
This applied of course to regular 
classes as well. This experiment there- 
fore does not compare an ideal special 
class program with an ideal regular 
class program. Rather, it studies the 
effectiveness of the range of classes, 
facilities, and teachers found in an ex- 
cellent school system. 


The results found in this experiment 
are directly applicable only to the spe- 
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cial program in which they were ob- 
tained. Whether they would be dupli 
cated in other city or rural programs, 
whether they would have been the same 
in Chicago ten years ago, or will be ten 
years hence, can only be estimated by 
thoughtful consideration of similarities 
and differences in the situations, and 


confirmed by repeated experimentation 


Major Objectives 
Of the Project 


The major purpose of the matched- 
pair experiment was to compare the 
effectiveness of instruction of educable 
mentally handicapped children in spe 
cial classes and in regular grades on 
both academic and adjustment criteria 
\ subsidiary objective was to deter 
mine under what circumstances EMH 
children make better progress in spe 
cial classes and under what circum 
stances they make better progress in 
regular classes. 


The variables to be controlled were 
selected on the basis of a pilot study 
Educable mentally handicapped chil 
dren in special classes were matched 
EMH 


regular classes on the following factors 


one-by-one with children in 


1. Age 

Intelligence quotient 
Sex 
Community socio-economic ratings 
Reading achievement 
Location of previous school attendance 
Foreign language spoken in the home 
Adjustment appraisal. 
Presence or absence of a 

brain injury in case reports 


record of 


Selecting the Matched 
Pairs for Study 


Six hundred eighty-one children were 
tested in the matched-pair experiment. 
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The study was limited to EMH chil- 
dren of the fifty through seventy-four 
[QO range, with ages between 7 and 
13 as of September 1, 1957. Five 
hundred sixty-two were retested at a 
one-year interval. The entire sample 
was used in some of the studies made. 
Difficulties of matching on nine vari- 
ables and keeping matches constant 
over a two-year period resulted in 
much attenuation of usable pairs. Tests 
of the major hypothesis were based upon 
140 matched pairs tested and retested 
at a one-year interval and upon 64 
pairs tested at a two-year interval. 

Standardized achievement tests, the 
Stanford Reading and Arithmetic tests, 
and the Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test were used. In addition, meas- 
urement instruments were developed 
by the project staff to solve evaluation 
problems not met by available instru- 
ments 


New 


tests of general information and com- 


academic measures included 
prehension, ethical comprehension, 
practical reading, and word recogni- 
tion—all geared directly to the teaching 


of mentally handicapped children. 


Rating instruments for use of 
teachers included adjustment rating 
scales and behavior check lists. Tools 
for the recording of examiners’ ob- 
servations and clinical judgments in- 
cluded observation checklists, person- 
ality categorization forms, and speech 


observation checklists. 


Special Testing 
Tools Developed 


A method for analysis of a projec- 
tive instrument utilizing picture stories 


was refined. Other new measures of 
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attitude or personality attributes in- 


cluded a sociometric interview ques- 
tionnaire and an interest maturity test. 
Che 


liability of a number of these evaluation 


construction, validation, and re 


instruments have been reported in 
separate papers. These instruments are 
valuable by-products of the research 


project. 


A comparison of the 140 pairs of 
special class and regular grade chil- 
dren on the selected matching variables 
indicates that the matching was suc- 
cessfully maintained in these nine re- 
spects. However, as will later appear, 
there proved to be significant differ- 
ences between the pairs in other vari- 
ables 

The matched-pair groups, although 
consistent the 
selected matching variables, were not 


with each other on 


entirely representative of the entire 
EMH population 
and 
significantly different from the total 
known EMH population 


In age distribution 


sex distribution they were not 


However, in IQ distribution and in 


community socio-economic status the 


children in the experiment seem to 
come from the modal groups in EMH 
Thus, although 40% t the 
EMH 


IQ’s between 70 and 74, almost 53% 


classes 


total known population have 
of the matched pair groups are in this 
most populous category. Similarly, al- 
though 63% of the total EMH popula 
tion live in areas of the city rated in 
the two lowest socio-economic cate- 
gories, 69% of the matched-pair groups 
live there. As to school experience in 
South, this is characteristic 
of 19.8% of the total EMH group, but 


18.0% 


the rural 


of only of the matched-pair 


group. 
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Little Difference in 
Academic Progress Rate 
The of EMH 


children in either special or regular 


academic progress 


placement was disappointing, as meas- 
ured by a standardized achievement 


test. With an average IQ between 69 
and 70 


we might hope for academic progress 


for all the retested children, 


at the rate of 7 of a year for each 
school year. Instead, the median gain 
was less than .5 of a year in both read 
ing the Stanford 


\chievement Test (counting only those 


and arithmetic on 
pupils whose mental age was at 6 
years or above at the beginning of the 
measurement period ) 


No consistent difference in academic 
progress was demonstrated between the 
average pupil in the special and in 
regular classes. On the Stanford tests, 
the average regular class pupils made 
slight but 


not significantly greater 


progress. 

GICT 
designed to measure achievement ob 
EMH 


children, the average pupil in a special 


On the test which was 


jectives more appropriate, to 
class showed slightly greater progress 
than the average pupil in a regular 
class, but this difference was not statis- 
tically significant. This was also true 


on the rating of speech improvement 


Special Classes Aid 
In Personal Adjustment 


Measurements of change in adjust- 


ment and personality factors over a 


one-or a two-year interval showed 


some significant differences between 
the pupiis placed in special or in regu 
lar classes. The hostility scale on the 
projective test suggested that the spe- 


cial cliss was more successful in reduc- 
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ing the hostility level of its pupils 
(especially of the boys), while the 
productivity scale on the same instru 
ment suggested that the regular class 
was more successful in increasing the 
pupil’s breadth of ideas. The 


metric interview suggested (at a ten 


SOCIO 


per cent level of significance, but not 
at a five per cent level) the possibility 
that children in the special classes 
showed greater progress in developing 
secure, confident, and friendly relations 
with their classmates. 

The special and regular class groups, 
though well matched on the nine match 
ing 


covered to be significantly different at 


variables, neverthless were dis 


the beginning of the experimental 
period in several respects 

The regular grade group was initially 
higher than the special grade group on 
the General Information and Com 
prehension Achievement Test. This in 
constructed as an 
80 with 


The finding 


strument, though 
achievement test, correlates at 
mental age on the Binet 


therefore suggests that the regular 
grade group of the matched pairs con 
tained more pupils whose mental ages 
been 


had underestimated by the psy 


chological case study 


Teachers Vary in 
Estimates of Adjustment 


Ratings by teachers on the adjust 
ment of their children at the beginning 
of the experiment show that the special 
class teachers tend to consider more of 
their pupils as 


“well-adjusted” and 


fewer as “aggressive.” 

In a situation where long waiting 
lists for special class placement exist, 
child more 
promptly transferred from the regular 


the disturbing will be 


grades to the special class than the 
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better adjusted or more docile child, 
yet the relatively impartial examiner 
ratings and performance test scores 
showed almost no difference between 
the groups, and the teacher ratings 
showed greater belief in the good ad- 
justment of the child in the special 
class group. Special class placement 
apparently has a tendency to improve 
the adjustment of EMH children and 
to achieve this improvement soon after 
placement. 

The validities of the IQ scores of a 
disproportionate number of children re 
maining unplaced at the end of the ex- 
periment had been questioned by the 
psychologist and by the project staff 
\ significantly greater proportion of 
children remaining in regular grades 
throughout the course of the experi 
ment were described by local school 
administrators at the time of the first 
testing as not urgently in need of place 


ment. It may therefore be presumed 


that selective factors in placement may 


influence comparisons of progress of 
special class and regular class EMH 


groups 


‘High’ Achievers 
Found Among EMH 
Why do 


handicapped children work up to and 


some educable mentally 
beyond the level of their theoretical ex- 
pectancy while others seem to make 
little or no f 


progress in spite of a 


teacher's strongest interests and 
efforts ? 

To throw light on this question, two 
criterion groups, one of ligh achievers 
and one of low achievers, were set up 
From the 562 EMH children who were 
tested and retested, regardless of spe- 
cial or regular class placement, there 


were selected the 100 who were highest 
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on initial reading, arithmetic, and gen 
eral information and comprehension in 
comparison with others of their own 
sex and mental age, and another group 
of 100 who were lowest on the same 
initial achievement 
their own sex and M.A. 


three scores, for 


\lthough these groups are designated 
hereafter as “high-achieving” or “low- 
achieving” groups, it must be remem 
bered that achievement was rated as 
high or low with reference to the rated 
M.A. of the child 


nated as a “high-achiever” because his 


\ child was desig 


achievement scores were high relative 
to his reported mental age. Therefore, 


if for any substantial proportion of 
pupils there was a suggestion that the 
M.A. was an underestimate of actual 
and inherent potential, the group de- 
signated as “high-achievers’” may have 
to be regarded more accurately as the 


“group whose IQ scores are dubious.” 


Pupils with Same M. A. 
Differ in Acheivement 


The resulting groups of ‘achievers’ 


and “non-achievers” were identical in 
mental age because the same number 
had been selected from each half-year 
M.A. interval, but the achieving group 


were on the 


average one-half year 
older than the non-achievers, and there 
fore two to three points lower in IQ 
Che achieving group were on the aver 
age at a 3B level in reading and arith 
metic. The non-achieving beys were 
reading on the average at a 1B level 
and the non-achieving girls at a 1.\ 
level, and mean scores in arithmetic 
for both non-achieving boys and girls 
were at the 1A 
in GICT 


non-achievers represented more than 


level. The differences 


scores of the achievers and 
a two-year spread 
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Here, then, were two groups of 
educable mentally handicapped chil 
dren, reputedly comparable in ability to 
learn, with average theoretical expect- 
ancy at the third grade level. One group 
was achieving consistently in reading, 
arithmetic, and general information and 
comprehension, approximately at theo 
retical expectancy. The children in the 


other group were virtual non-achievers 


Overcoming Previous 
Educational Deficiencies 

did achievers and 
achievers compare with respect to their 
and 


How the 


non 


social educational backgrounds ? 
The children who had had previous 
South 


were represented in much greater pro 


school rural 


experience in the 
portion in the achieving group than in 
the non-achieving group. It 
that a 


appears 
chil- 
dren who started school im the rural 


substantial proportion of 


the educablk 


mentally handicapped range soon after 


South and who test in 
they enter Chicago schools may be ex 


pected to catch up rather quickly. 


There was also in the “achieving” 


group a much higher percentage of 
cases where the recorded IO was ques- 
tioned by the examiners. These two 
factors of rural South educational back 
ground and questioned validity of the 
reported IQ's suggest that a major 
factor discriminating between the 
achieving and the non-achieving groups 
was the questionable validity of the 
mental ages assigned to the achieving 


group 


Who Achieves More 
In Special Classes? 


\nother set of studies was based on 


selected rapid and slow progress groups 
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within the special classes and the regu 
lar grades separately 

The slow progress group in the regu 
lar grades contained a greater pro 
portion of passive children, according 
to categorizations by teachers. Com- 
parison with the slow progress group 
in the special class suggested that pas 
sive children tolerated in 
the regular class rooms but their prog 


might be 


nosis for achievement there was poor 


,elow-median scores on the Adjust 
ment Rating Scale and on Over-All 
Work 
scores on the Motivation Scale prog 


Classroom and below-median 
nosticate poor achievement of educable 
mentally handicapped children in regu 


lar classes 


Factors associated with good prog 
ress in special class placement, but not 
good progress in regular grade place 
ment included both family and child 
personality factors. A greater propor 
tion of the special class rapid progress 
group had family instability factors 1 
their case records 


Children with active-aggressive and 
yperactive personality categorizations 
on the behavior check list have a re 


latively good prognosis for achieve 
ment in special classes, while the like 
lihood of regular 


their retention in 


grades is slight 


Adjustment in Regular 
Versus Special Classes 


S 


Good and poor adjustment groups 


were selected from both special class 
and regular grade groups separately 
Five factors were found to prognosti 
cate good adjustment in either place 
ment. These included: (1) rural Sout! 
educational backgrounds, (2) foreign 


language spoken in the home, (3) good 
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the 
testing situation, (4) good or superior 


relationship with examiners in 
over-all speech ratings, and (5) ratings 


of adequate in voice quality. 


Children with adverse social or family 


conditions and children with multiple 
handicaps are more likely to be rated 
as poorly adjusted in the regular classes 
but well adjusted in the special class. 
Compared with children whose mothers 
were employed, EMH children with 
mothers on ADC had poor prognosis 
for adjustment in regular grades. Chil- 
dren known to protective social agencies 
also appear to have a low probability 
of being in the well-adjusted group in 
regular classes. No children known to 
protective agencies were found in the 
regular grade well-adjusted group but 
some were in the well-adjusted special 
class group. Girls whose home atmos- 
pheres were rated fair or poor appear 
to have a fairly good prognosis in spe- 
cial classes as compared to adjustment 
in regular classes. 

Whether in special or regular classes, 
EMH children in the smaller schools 
tended to be better adjusted than those 
in the larger schools. 


Why Better Adjustment 
In Special Classes? 

How does it happen that a group 
of children in the special classes, many 
of whose members were known to be 
selected when in the regular grades as 
being maladjusted, appear in a special 
class to be on the average better ad- 
justed than those left behind? 

[wo hypotheses suggest themselves. 
First, the the 


teacher in a special class may be signifi- 


frame of reference of 
cantly different from that of the teacher 
in the regular grade. The special 
teacher rates the child in comparison 
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with his expectations of children in a 
special group, and in comparison with 
similar children with whom he has been 
working, perhaps for many years. The 
special teacher may be accepting of 
behavior and personality traits the 
regular teacher would consider evi- 
dence of maladjustment. Further, in 
a class of thirty-five, the impact o: cer- 
tain deviation is 


much greater than in a class of fifteen 


types of behavior 

According to this “frame of refer- 
ence” hypothesis, then, the adjustment 
of the child in a special division might 
actually be identical or even 
poorer than, that of a child in a regu- 
lar grade, but be perceived and rated 
by the teacher concerned as better. 


with, 


As a second hypothesis, there may 
be actual improvement in the child’s 
adjustment and in the image his per- 
sonality would present to the most 
unbiased observer as a result of place- 
ment in a special class. The child may 
have found release from pressures of 
impossible academic achievement in- 
herent in his perception of the activities 
of his classmates even if the regular 
teacher sets lowered goals for him. 

The teacher with fifteen pupils can 
more effectively establish rapport and 
convince the deviate child that his good 
qualities are honestly admired than can 
the teacher with a class of thirty-five, 
or even twenty-five. A special class 
teacher has special training in under- 
standing this type of child and has 
selected and sought this type of teach 
ing assignment because of an interest 


in its problems and challenges 


Special Class Makes 
Adjustment Easier 


The special teacher will therefore 


display on the average a greater ac- 
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ceptance of the handicapped child's 
level of function and a greater satis- 
faction in his progress, however slow, 
than the regular class teacher. Such 
acceptance and satisfaction will be re 
flected in improved adjustment of the 
pupil. 

This second hypothesis —that the 
child who presents adjustment prob 
lems in the regular grades shows a 
different and better pattern of behavior 
and adjustment in the special class, 
not because he is a child who pos- 
sesses fundamentally stronger adjustive 
capacities, but because the special class 
is better adapted to his needs—has 
strong support from several lines of 
evidence in the current data. 


A comprehensive study of the value 
of special classes should include in 
quiry into the effect on non-handi- 
capped pupils of the greater homo 
geneity of grouping which results when 
the retarded child is removed and the 
teacher’s energy can be concentrated 
on the non-handicapped. Does the pre- 
sence of a mentally handicapped child 
interfere with the learning of his non- 
handicapped peers? Though pertinent 
to the overall evaluation of a special 
education program, this problem was 
beyond the of the 


scope present 


research. 


Improving the Tools 
For Diagnosing Retardation 


Several important implications tor 


the diagnosis of mental retardation 
arise from the project. Individual psy 
chological evaluations still underesti 
mate the potentials of a substantial 
number of children with cultural handi- 
caps, even when carried out by well- 


trained and experienced school psy 
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chologists alert to the factors producing 
“pseudo-mental-deficiency.”’ 


Psychologists must be particularly 
careful in evaluating the potentials of 
children who have attended school in 
the rural South, children with foreign 
language backgrounds, and children 
whose environment may have failed to 
stimulate them to optimal intellectual 
development. Many such children made 
progress during the two years of ob 


servation in the 


experiment at rates 


considerably above the expectancy for 
their measured IQ 


When a 


psychological examination with a view 


school refers a child for 
to determining his eligibility for place- 
ment in a special class, detailed in- 
formation on the child’s personality, 
adjustment, and background is as es 


sential as data on his educational 


progress 

The Adjustment Rating Scale and 
the Behavior Checklist developed in 
the current research, which can be 
quickly filled in by the teacher, could 
be useful screening devices to be used 
prior to referral 

Periodic re-evaluation of all children 
handi 


designated as ‘““educable mentally 


capped” is mandatory. It is especially 
important for pupils who have rural 
South educational backgrounds, foreign 
language backgrounds, or other evi 


dence of educational deprivation in 


their histories. Flexibility in re-evalua 
tion might be increased by the use of 
brief individual 


screening measures, 


such as the Chicago Test of General 


Information and Comprehension 


Who Should Remain 
In Regular Classes? 

There are also implications regard- 
ing EMH 


retention of children in 
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regular classes. Well-adjusted EMH 
children, and particularly those well- 
adjusted EMH children who have re- 
cently come to the city from a rural 
South environment or who have foreign 
language environments, may well be 
retained in regular grades even with 
measured IQ’s considerably below 75. 

Other children diagnosed as being 
of EMH potential (a majority of the 
total group) do not receive optimal 
assistance in the regular grade. They 
made in this study only .5 of a year of 
their measured 


academic gain when 


potential suggested that they might 


have made .7 of a year of gain. The 
EMH 


mains in the regular grades appeared 


passive type of child who re 
frequently among the low achievers 


Special class placement has _ been 
demonstrated to be superior to regu- 
lar class placement for the more se 
verely handicapped, those with emo- 
tional or speech or other handicaps 
added to the basic mental handicap, 
and those from homes marked by over- 
crowding, family instability, gupport 
by Aid to Dependent Children, and 


contact with protective social agencies. 


New Standards 
Already Evolved 


With more careful diagnosis and se- 
lection of the children who will profit 
from special class placement, more 
children formerly labeled as EMH can 
be retained in regular grades. On the — 
basis of preliminary results, some pro- 
cedural changes were put into effect 
before the completion of this study 
These have tightened eligibility stand- 
ards and substantially reduced the wait- 
ing list. 

Full implementation of these find- 
ings may enable the existing number 
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of special classes to absorb all remain- 
ing waiting lists and insure in the near 
future that children with severe prob 
lems who need special placement will 
receive that placement almost immedi 


ately upon completion of a diagnosis 


The program in the special classes 


needs searching study and improve 


ment. In curriculum, methods, super 
vision, and teacher training, gains must 
be made. It is not enough to reduce 
class size and provide a teacher with 
special training 


Continuous work on 


curriculum improvement, constant in 


service training, more intensive ad 


ministrative and instructional 


super 
vision, and inspirational leadership are 


essential 


Improving Organization 
Of EMH Instruction 


The extreme variations found among 
educable mentally handicapped children 
have 


important implications for the 


organization of instruction for such 


children. It would appear worthwhile 
to experiment with special facilities for 
the persistently non-achieving educ- 
able mentally handicapped child whose 
multiple handicaps have been pointed 


out 


\nother experiment might organize 
rapid-track facilities for the pseudo 
retarded child whose mental ability may 
have been underestimated by psycho- 
logical examination. These are the high 
achieving EMH children whose mea- 
sured I©’s are questioned and who are 


well motivated and well adjusted. Many 
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of these probably could soon be Te- 
turned to regular grades 


lhe real question is obviously not 


whether special classes are good or bad, 
but what kind of special services are 
needed by what kinds of youngsters in 


what kind of total school programs 


Making Use of 
Research Data 


Findings of this study have already 
been partially translated into action in 
the Chicago program. Further study of 
these results and of related problems 
will undoubtedly result in additional 
changes for the benefit of all youngsters 


and in improved the 


school. Like all good research, it has 


efficiency of 


opened up more new questions than it 


has solved 


Research that is imbedded in a great 
school system has practicality. It is 
carried on chiefly by persons who have 
been regular members of the school staff 
and who are known by their colleagues 
not only for their technical and ;e- 
but for their 


search un- 


derstanding of day-to-day school prob- 


competence 


lems. Its results consequently find im- 
mediacy of application 
Much 


continue to be 


educational research should 


university oriented, 
carried on by persons whose home base 
is the university campus. But the in- 
creased use of sophisticated research 
within 
school systems themselves is a healthy 


techniques and procedures 
sign, pointing toward a revitalizing of 
the 


search. 


entire range of educational re- 





More Reading, More Writing 
In Experimental Program 


“Rutgers Plan” Adapted 
To Chicago High Schools 


A 4A girl exclaims, “I wish | were 
beginning as a Freshie again!” A 3A 
boy confesses, “This is the first time 
in years that I have read a book | 
didn’t have to read!’ Another 4A girl 
confides, “It really works—-I asked my 
mother to buy me a copy of the book 
I'm reading in the Rutgers Room—! 
couldn't wait to finish it!” 


the fond 


fantasies of an English teacher. They 


These comments are not 
are the actual reactions of some of the 
students participating in an adaptation 
of the “Rutgers Plan” at Hyde Park 
High School. What is “The Rutgers 
Plan?” Numerous references to it have 
been made in recent professional litera 
ture, but not too many educators have 
a clear understanding of its aims or its 
methods 


High school teachers of English across 
the land have been intrigued and made 
hopeful by the “Rutgers Plan” for the 
teaching of high school English. This 
article is an initial report on the first steps 
taken toward putting an adaptation of 
this plan into effect at Hyde Park High 
School. Mrs. Cohen teaches English at 
Hyde Park. 
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@ Bernice Cohen 


Hyde Park Plan 
Based on Rutgers Plan 


Last summer, four Hyde Park 
teachers were among the sixty from all 
over the country who attended a six- 
week Institute for Teachers of High 
School English held at Rutgers Uni- 
versity under the sponsorship of the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Institute par- 
ticipants worked out practical methods 
of implementing the Plan in their in- 
dividual 


school systems 


Basically, the Rutgers Plan is a 
three-pronged attack upon the serious 
problem confronting the high schools 
of the next decade: How to make the 
most effective use of the limited num- 
ber of English teachers who will be 
available to cope with the rapidly ex 
panding high school population. 

The Plan is an experimental pro- 
gram designed to stimulate high school 
students to read more—by surrounding 
them with many interesting books 
and to write more—by providing quali- 
fied “theme readers” to aid the English 
teacher in the reading and grading of 
themes. Another feature of the plan 
provides for the student to “teach him- 


self’ English mechanics with the use 
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of special teaching exercises or teach- 


ing machines. 


Reading Room Established 
As First Step 

lhe enthusiastic Hyde Park teachers, 
not willing to wait for the Board of 
i-ducation to complete its arrangements 
with the Fund, began their own modi- 
fication of the Plan this February 
With the cooperation of the principad, 
arrangements for a “Rutgers Reading 
koom™” were made at the close of last 
semester 

First, the four teachers were pro- 
grammed so that each had two Rutgers 
These eight classes were then 
that the 


period, for'- the sixth period. (These 


classes 


arranged so four met first 
two periods were chosen because the 
large study hall which was to become 
the Reading Room could be made avail 


able at those times. ) 

Next, books had to be obtained for 
the Reading Room. One hundred dol- 
lars of school funds was made available 
to us for the purchase of paperbacks. 
We began with these (approximately 
two hundred books) while waiting for 
the $2,000 
books to arrive 


order of Ford-financed 


Special Bookcases 
Hold Materials 


Although the original plan envisages 


the reading room as a separate build- 
ing, with carpeting and colorful, com 
fortable lounge chairs, we had to com- 
promise. Our study hall (the size of 
two class rooms) is of sufficient size 
so that the fifty students who use it at 
one time are spread out enough to be 
able to ignore one another. The only 
note of “beauty” we were able to in- 


troduce was the bright red paint on the 
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two portable bookcases built for us 
by the school woodshop. These book- 
cases, built to specifications provided 
by the Plan’s director, are easily locked 
and are mounted on casters. 

It is a refreshing sight indeed to 
see the boys and girls clustered around 
the bright red shelves, eagerly seeking 
their books at the beginning of the 
period. What is even more astounding 
is the speed with which absolute silence 
Within two 
or three minutes, each student has his 


descends upon the room 


book and is avidly reading. Our prin- 
cipal was delighted, as is every visitor, 
that the 


room was aware of his presence on the 


to note student in 


not one 


day of his visit. 


Students Become 
Avid Readers 


What is the the over- 
whelming response of the boys and 
girls to this Reading Room? Several 
factors are responsible. 


secret of 


First, being 
given school time to read “just for 
pleasure” Second, the 
paperbacks, with their attractive, color- 
ful covers and convenient 


is intriguing. 


size, seem 
so unlike “school books” that they draw 
like magnets. Third, the very idea of 
participating in an experiment, com- 
bined with the careful explanation the 
students were given of the objectives 
of the Plan, fired the boys and girls 
with the enthusiasm necessary to make 
the Plan work. Fourth, the 
have a genuine hunger for good 
books; they need only the opportunity 
to read. 


students 


Although our Plan is flexible, we 
make the following general use of the 
Reading Room. On Monday and Tues- 
day, Teacher A and Teacher B use the 
Reading Room. They may both be 
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present, or one may 


supervise while 


one remains in the classroom to con 
students about 


with individual 


(On 


sult 
and Friday, 
Teacher D 


Thus, no 


themes Thursday 


Teacher C and use the 


Reading Room more than 


fifty students use the room at any one 


time. Some weeks the room is not used 


by every teacher. For instance, a teachet 


will not wish to interrupt the discus 


sion of a major work, which may in 


volve five or six class sessions, in 


order to send the class to the Reading 


Room. One of the most 


features of the Plan is it adaptability 


Students Encouraged 
To Purchase Books 


Because the two forty-minute periods 


a week do not provide sufficient time 


for the “wide reading” we are trying 


to stimulate, we hope that the student 


will “taste’’ a book and will become so 


enthralled with it that he will withdraw 


it from a library or will purchase a 


copy of his own in order to finish it 


quickly. To make the latter course eas) 


for him, we have duplicates of the 


Reading Room books on sale in our 


scl ool library 


\ paperback distributor 
provided a portable bookcase and the 


books (on consignment). Our school 


librarian volunteered a corner of the 


library and the services of a clerk for 
the the \lthough the 


rush to buy books is not as great as 


sale of books 


still hope 
will catch 


we had anticipated, we are 
ful that the “buying habit” 
on. One of our objectives is to develop 
students the desire to build a 
When we 


books available in the 


in our 
personal library have more 
Reading Room, 
we shall probably set up a system for 
circulating them for home reading. 

In addition to stimulating wide read 
ing, the Plan aims at increased theme 
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attractive 


writing. This objective envisages the 
hiring of qualified “theme readers” to 
uid the English teacher in the grading 
of themes. The Board of Education last 
month approved the hiring of these 
readers, and, as they become available, 
it will be possible to increase the 
amount of writing each student does 
as well as to increase the amount and 


variety of reading. 


Self-Teaching Exercises 


To Improve Writing 

lhe third feature is the use of self- 
teaching exercises. By means of a pro- 
cess known as 


is the 


“programming,” which 


basic principle of so-called 


“teaching-machines,” exercises can be 
constructed which “teach” fundamentals 
to a student by leading him carefully, 
step by step, from correct answer to 
correct answer, until the underlying 
principle of usage of grammar or 
mechanics becomes clear. Some of the 
teachers at Rutgers last summer con- 
structed programmed exercises in vo- 
cabulary, mechanics, and even literary 
criticism. We at Hyde Park hope to 
be able to use the special clerk who is 
to be assigned to the Rutgers Plan 
schools to aid us in duplicating these 
exercises for experimental use with our 


classes. 

Every experimenter is always in 
terested in the results of his project 
Although the hoped-for result of this 
experiment—the greater college suc- 
cess of our high school graduates be 
increased writing and 


cause of their 


wider reading——will not be measurable 


immediately, we have made plans to 


more immediate results 


measure 
constructed a “pre-attitudes” 


We , 


questionnaire in order to examine the 
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present reading habits of our students 


In June we will distribute another 


questionnaire in order to 


what changes, if any, have occurred in 
these habits. In order to insure honest 


answers, we did not have students 


sign their names to the questionnaires 


Most Students 
Prefer Novels 


Some of gleaned 


the information 
from the 


survey was predictable. For 


instance, both boys and girls indicate 
novels. followed closely by short stories, 
as their favorite kind of non-required 


reading. There is a tremendous droy 


in the number who read history, bi 


ography, poetry, or plays. Again, both 
girls “classics” as 


boys and indicate 


their favorites when choosing novels to 


read. Second choice for girls is love 


stories, for boys, adventure stories 


was the fact that not 


hecked 


Surprising one 


student “westerns” as a 


favorite 


Predictably, most students choose 
books on the 


friends 


recommendation of 


This method is_ followed 


closely in popularity by “chance sele« 
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determine 


tion” 


from library shelves. Least at 


tention is paid _» bibliographies and 


recommendations of parents, while a 


fair number follow the recommenda- 


tions of teachers 


Most Students Feel 
They Read Too Little 


The 


this 


students Plan 


) 


English 2 


involved in the 


semester range from 
through English 8 and are members of 
both regular and honors classes. Only 
five of the 202 students questioned in 
dicated that they did as much non 
required reading as they would like 
The books 
read last year ranged from none (eight 
fifty 
dents). The largest group, fifty-nine, 


number of non-required 


students) to over (eight stu 
read between one and five books, while 
forty-eight students read between six 
and twelve. The overwhelming reason 
for not 


“lack of 


usually 


reading more is, of 
This lack of 
blamed on “too 


course, 


time.” time is 


much home- 


work,” “home duties,” “a 


job,” or 
“outside activities.” Others cited “lazi- 


ness,” “lack of inspiration,” and “in- 


ability to find books that interest me.” 
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makes us most 
hopeful about beneficial res 


The answer which 
ilts of the 
but 
“Once I really 
get interested in a book, I make the 
time to finish it.” Clearly, then, if we 
can get the students interested in the 


plan is the one provided by all 


nine of the students: 


books in the Reading Room, we will 
have provided the most necessary step 
in the development of a “reader.” 


Parents Generally 
Delighted With Plan 


Every student questioned said that 
his friends have indicated that they 
would like to be in a “Rutgers Class.”’ 
Of the 202 students, 147, or approxi- 
mately three out of four, had told their 
parents about being in a “Rutgers 
Class.” The overwhelming majority of 
parents expressed favorable views of 
the Plan. “Think 
it is very hopeful,” “Wonder why they 
did not try it sooner,” “Excellent idea 
to give kids incentive to read,” 


Such comments as 


and 
“Hope this means that high schools are 
beginning to see the light,”’ are typical 
parental reactions. (My 


sponse is, “They are pleased that we 
\ | 


favorite re- 
get a pacific time for reading.”’) This 
enthusiastic parental response to the 
Plan 


satisfaction with the present English 


would seem to indicate a dis- 


curriculum—a fear that their children 
are not being adequately prepared for 
college. 

The 


reactions 


few (six) negative parental 


evidently stemmed from a 
worry about the loss of classroom time 
For example, “Mother thinks there 
should be less of this and more English 
grammar,” and “They think it’s going 
to get us out of 


schor | wo! k” 


are 
typical.’ Actually, these parents have 


put their fingers on the one trouble 
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some aspect of the Pian. It is true that 
the two days spent in the Reading 
Room reduce the amount of time spent 
in the classroom. To make up for this 
lost time, the teacher will have to make 
more efficient use of the time he does 
spend with the students. Perhaps one 
week, rather than two, is sufficient for 
a study of Macbeth. 
teacher will 


Certainly the 
have to re-evaluate his 


teaching techniques. 


Plan May Affect 
Both Students, Parents 

In indicating the benefits they expect 
to derive from the Plan, students show 
a striking similarity of goals: “wider 
variety of reading,” “increased read- 
ing speed,” “vocabulary improvement,” 
“improvement in writing style.” Others 
stated these hoped-for results: “To 
learn to like to read—lI don’t now;” 
“To become more intellectually pre- 
pared for college ;” “Maybe with this 
plan, I can begin to enjoy classes ;” 
“To increase my love of books;” “To 
motivate me to a more intensive out- 
side-reading program.” 

What can we hope to accomplish in 
one semester ? Perhaps the student who 
read no non-required book last year 
will begin to associate pleasure with 
reading. Perhaps the student who loved 
but find the time, 
will make the time to finish a fascina- 


to read, couldn't 
ting book he begins in the Reading 
Room. Perhaps the student who reads 
only novels and short stories will 
“taste” some poetry, history, and bi- 
ography and will learn to enjoy them. 
Perhaps the parents will acquire in- 
creased respect for a school system 
willing to try new methods in order 
to provide their children with the 


finest education. 
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Teaching Children 
Chronological Concepts 


In order to have any significance, 
social events must be dated and placed. 
If one reads that a leading scientist 
was pressured by church authorities 
to renounce publicly his beliefs regard- 
ing the nature of the solar system, it 
would certainly make a difference 
whether the act was committed in 1633 
in Rome or yesterday in Chicago. An 
understanding of chronological time, 
then, is mecessary not only to describe 
a historical event, but also to facilitate 
one’s appreciation of it. Teachers may 
disagree about how soon pupils need 
frameworks of time and place, but there 
is no dissent from the statement that 


pupils must eventually have them 


While all subject-matter areas have 
occasions to use concepts of chrono- 
logical time, history uses them more 
frequently than any other field of study. 
Yet an understanding of chronology is 
difficult for children to 
attain because the abstractness of events 


not experienced renders them elusive. 


often young 


The three-year-old, for example, has 
little understanding of time at all, and 
even such simple words as today and 
yesterday may become verbalisms with 
no meaning; but, as the child under- 
goes many and varied experiences, he 
learns these and other elementary time 
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Making Historical 
Events Meaningful 


@ Maurice G. Guysenir 


concepts such as morning, afternoon, 
and the names of the days of the week, 
the months, and the year. 


Time Concepts 
Develop Slowly 

Research that 
time concepts develop in proportion to 


has demonstrated 
other words, 
there seems to be a definite relationship 
between the time that the child has ex- 
perienced and his understanding of it. 


chronological age. In 


This is difficult:for many adults to 
understand. Witness, for example, a 
father telling his two-year-old daughter 
that she have a treat 


may special 


Developing a chronological reference 
into which past events can properly be 
fitted is neither an automatic process nor 
one which is acquired very early in life. 
Some of the history studied in middle and 
upper grade classrooms suffers because 
pupils cannot relate these events one to 
the other in a meaningful manner. The 
author of this article disputes some widely 
held generalizations <oncerning the 
acquisition of chronological concepts and 
then mentions specific teciiniques which 
teachers can use to develop such con- 
cepts. Dr. Guysenir is principal of the 
Goodrich School. 





“tomorrow” and his amazement when 
he hears the youngster ask a few mo- 
ments later, “Is it tomorrow now?” 
Witness a mother warning her four 
year-old son that he must come in 
from play in fifteen minutes and her 
anger when the youngster trudges in 
one hour later. And 


mentary school teacher who asks her 


witness an ele 


class to write a composition about 
famous people in ancient times and het 
astonishment when her pupils indicate 
that George Washington and Julius 
Caesar were contemporaries. Too many 
adults blithely assume that children 
understand time concepis when in fact 


they do not. 


Chronology Concept Best 
Taught in Middle Grades 

Most children in the primary grades 
can easily learn such elementary time 
concepts as now, winter, late, first, and 
but the 


grade, children have only the most 


day; before fifth or sixth 
rudimentary sense of chronology, the 
arrangements of events in sequence. In 
addition, more complex time concepts 


de ade, 


and era are simply beyond, their ex 


such as gencration, century, 


perience 


Sut, one may ask, cannot a child be 
taught something beyond his experi- 
ence? Of 
it all the 


course. Good teachers do 


time by first providing a 
basis for it in a field trip or an activity 
However, one cannot easily provide 
experiences regarding historical chro 


While 


patient teacher can, through much ef- 


nology. the resourceful and 


fort, make complex concepts of time 


understandable to 


second or third- 


graders, it hardly seems worth the 
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necessary expenditure of energy. It 
simply is more profitable and more 
economical in terms of time and effort 
to wait for the pupil to mature.’ 


Therefore, the teacher of history 
should wait at least until the fifth or 
sixth grade to teach chronology because 
it is at this grade level that most pupils 
mature to the point where they can 
remember much of their past and are 
better able to project themselves in the 
future. A sense of chronology is being 
developed through maturation. 


General Expressions 
Should Be Avoided 
\ child in the 


grades is ready to learn chronology and 


upper intermediate 
more complex concepts of time, but he 
needs an understanding of them as well 
if he is expected to derive a maximum 
value from his study of history. How 
may this understanding be taught? 


First, teachers should use precise 
and concrete examples whenever they 
use expressions denoting time. Many 
expressions of time are so general that 
they are valueless. Such phrases as “‘at 
“in the 
and “in 


the beginning of modern time,” 
days of our forefathers,” 
pioneer days,’ so often used by many 


teachers, are too general to mean any- 


For a report of an experiment to test 
see Frederick Pistor, “How Time 
Concepts Are Acquired by Children,” Educa- 
f 11 Method, XX (November, 1940), 107- 
Pistor compared two groups of children 


the sixth 


this thesis, 


nt 
11? 


grade, one of which received 
instruction in history and chronology during 
Grades 4 and 5 and the other which had 
received no such instruction. The pupils who 
received instruction in history and chronology 
during Grades 4 and 5 did no better in a 
Time Concepts test than those without such 
instruction. 
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halt 


TEU 


thing to many children.’ Certainly, such 
expressions often evoke totally differ 


ent ideas from different people. 


It should not be inferred that these 


time expressions may not be used; 
after all, these words should be a part 
of any child’s vocabulary. The point is 
that if a teacher does use these words 
he should make sure that they are ex- 
plained thoroughly so that the pupils 
know their meanings. One should not 
take for granted that every elementary 
school child automatically understands 


these expressions 


*The 
teachers to 
h 


S¢ hool 
date 
: ’ ; 

would characterize each of these time 


author invites elementary 


have their pupils write a 
whi 
concepts. The results are likely to be quite 
surprising! It is interesting that many adults 
nnot correctly place these time concepts 
their proper historical perspective. For 
evidence of this, see Kopple C. Friedman, 
“The Time Concepts,” Social 


Education, VIII (January, 1944), 29-31 


Growth of 
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Time Lines Relate 
Time and Space 


second, the teacher may also make 
good use of a time line. For example, 
examine the sentence. “Man has lived 
on earth for approximately one million 
years; yet he has lived in a civilized 
state for a very short period, approxi 


The 
will 


thousand years.” 


that 


mately 


$1xX 


chances are this sentence 


mean little to a youngster. A time line, 
however, will communicate much more 
effectively to the child that man, in 
deed, has lived in a civilized state for a 


relatively very short period of time 


The this 
point by drawing one inch on the black- 


teacher can demonstrate 
board and asking that if this one inch 
represents 6,000 years, the length of 
man’s “‘civilized”’ state on earth, how 
many inches would it take to represent 
The 
the 
167 inches (it's 


man's “uncivilized” state on earth ? 


answer is 167 inches; and when 
teacher starts to draw 
not be 
all the 


the child can easily 


very possible that there may 
enough blackboard space ; if so, 
more dramatic!), 
appreciate the generalization 

lhe original printed or spoken sen 
tence was a verbalism; the visual con 
trast between the one inch and the 167 
inches is much more likely to cause a 
clearer understanding. Why should this 
be so? Time seems to be closely Te 
lated to space or distance. The child 
can easily perceive and appreciate the 
relationship between time and space or 
distance and he builds up a series of 
concepts that indicate relative locations 
For example, Thanksgiving dinner is 
served by the time that he can cover 
the distance or space between his and 
grandmother’s home. The distance be- 
tween the sun and the horizon indi- 
cates the time left to play. This spatial 
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basis of time is recognized in the very 


existence of a time line since the various 
spaces indicate the passage of time. The 
time line, then, facilitates a comprehen 
sion of time concepts because the spatial 
concept of time 1s on a child’s level of 


understanding. 


How to Handle 
Historical Dates 

Third, it is doubtful that one can teach 
a concept of chronology by announcing 
in advance a list of historical dates to 
should 


rather 


be memorized. Dates 
the 


materials from the 


evolve 
the 
This distinc 


from materials 


than 
dates. 
tion is important because drill on dates 


when their 


significance is not under 


stood can end at best in mere rote 
learning. On the other hand, the teacher 
who utilizes dates, and leads the class 
to see relationships, sequences, and con 
nections will have much less difficulty 
After this is 


done, there should be no hesitation to 


in teaching chronology. 


review dates if he wishes 


How may a teacher plan instruction 
so that the child grasps an understand 


ing of the significance of historical 


dates? There are many techniques ; the 


following are only some 


suggest ms 
among many 


List specific dates instead of approximate 
dates. Studies show, perhaps surprisingly, 
that a pupil learns specific dates like 1492 
and 1861 more easily than he learns ap 
proximate dates. In addition, if he learns 
a few key dates, he can then make 
ciations with other events more 

Give the 
related events. For example, 
was founded in 1607, 115 
Columbus discovered 


asso 
easily 

length of time between two 
Jamestown 
alter 


st ould 


years 


America. This 


help abolish a common erroneous impres- 
sion that colonization almost immediately 
followed discovery 

Relate specific events to historical move- 
ments. The election of Andrew Jackson in 
1828 signaled the “rise of the common 
man” in American politics and the im- 
portance of the Western frontier. 

Associate 
occur in 


contemporary events which 
different countries. The French 
Revolution began in 1789, the same year 
in which George Washington was in- 
augurated as the first President of the 
United States. Adolph Hitler captured 
control of Germany in 1933, in the same 
year that Franklin Delano Roosevelt took 
over the leadership of the United States 


Teaching History 
As a Continuum 


Children who are plunged into a 
study of history before having become 
“time conscious” tend to think of an 
episode of the past as completely cut 
off from the assumes a 
‘never-never land” quality. Children 
become absorbed in the color and the 


present; it 


uniqueness of the past and are little 
prompted to wonder how the lives of 
these historical figures have influenced 
their own, how some of the old prob- 
lems are also the problems of today 
in a different setting, and how the ap- 
proach of a former generation to a 
life 
warning or an inspiration to us today. 


particular problem of can be a 

It seems reasonable that the study 
of history will not have much value for 
children until they gain a sense of 
chronology, understand the more com- 
plex concepts of time, and appreciate 
the relationship between the past and 
the present. The purpose of these sug- 
gestions is to help the child to achieve 


these goals 
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Voluntary Science Honors Classes 
Stimulate Pupil Learning and Pride 


Interest and Willingness to Work 


Provide Basis for Selection 


lo give children with a definite in 


terest im science a chance to develop 


their interests along constructive lines, 
honors classes instituted 


science were 


last fall at the Armstrong School 
Membership in the classes was open to 
all interested children, provided only 
that regular class work was not neg 
lected in the interest of spending time 


with science 


Che school adjustment teacher gave 


careful consideration to each pupil who 
wished to participate im the honors 


Che 


selected according to their interest and 


program children were then 


their ability 


the 


to profit from attending 


honors group \t first vlance 


it appeared, and was subsequently 


found to be true, that the majority ot 


the participants who had volunteered 


and were tentatively acceptable were 


either gifted intellectually or were espe 


cially talented in manipulation or space 


' 


perception. A few somewhat less abl 


on group tests but avidly interested 


' . 
were also included. Enthusiasm. excite 


ment, and a genuine willingness to 


work hard were the qualities whicl 


were deemed necessary for SUCCESS 


Once the pupils had been selected and 
grouped according to grade level, thre« 


classes were formed. These groups. 
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@ Gilbert Benowitz 


which consisted of from the 


pupils 


fourth through the seventh grades, 
were a composite of intellectual levels 
and ability levels intertwined into a 


common goal: the desire for knowledge 


through partictpation 


Groups Scheduled 
For Regulor Meetings 
Che 
forty-five 
| he 


was the regular departmental science 


groups were to meet tor one 


minute period each week 


instructor for the groups 
teacher. Time, place, and other details 


of scheduling were worked out early 


in the September semester. Three 
groups of approximately thirty children 
each were selected for 


parti Ipation 


Much hos been said and written about 
the danger of selecting for “honors” or 
enrichment programs only pupils of 
demonstrated intellectual achievement. 
This article describes the operation at the 
Armstrong School of a science honors pro- 
gram in which the participants were self- 
selected, the only rigid criteria for selec- 
tion being interest and the will to work. 
The success and pupil enthusiasm reported 
should encourage other schools to attempt 
self-selected honors programs. Mr. Beno- 
witz teaches science at the Armstrong 
School. 





The first class meeting was devoted 
to channeling pupil enthusiasm 


activities 


into 
based on experiments that 
could be worked at home. A search was 
made by the instructor through science 
magazines, 


experiment manuals, sci 


ence textbooks, and science news peri 


odicals to find easy-to-do home ex 
periments. Descriptions of hundreds of 
interesting 


simple experiments were 


compiled in this way. During the first 


class meeting, the process for doing 


home experiments was explained to 
the children, and each pupil was asked 
to select one of the experiments to do 


for the next meeting 


Providing these children with home 
experiments to do was tantamount to 
passing out ice cream sodas. Their ap 
petite for this type of work was raven- 
week 
groups again appeared in the class 
room, 


ous. The next when each of th 


individuals were carrying at 


overwhelming array of articles 


home 
including everything from coat hangars 


sink. ‘The 


children used this equipment to dupli 


to the proverbial kitchen 


cate their home the 


Foods were tested for starch 


experiments in 
classroom 
content, levels of pitch and sound were 


demonstrated with pop bottles, milk 


cartons were used to show levels of 
water pressure, ink-splotched balloons 
demonstrated the theory of galaxies, 
the spectrum was demonstrated with a 
mirror placed in a glass of water 
Every child showed what he had tried 
at home. In general, the other children 
watched their classmates perform with 


genuine interest and appreciation 


Interest Groups 
Begin to Form 


The experimental home procedure 


continued for several weeks. As the 
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children continued to bring their ex- 
periments to class, other procedures 
evolved. Part of each period was set 


aside to allow 


children with similar 


interests to explore their similarity of 
interests together and then to partici- 


pate actively as groups in learning 
more about their common area of sci- 


The 


aged this committee activity and soon 


ence instructor 


interest encour- 
everyone seemed to be part of a group 


project 


Chese natural interest groupings usu- 
ally 


hobby or science interest. For example, 


centered around a definite past 
two of the boys in the astronomy group 
owned model reflecting and refracting 


telescopes which they brought to school 


for their group’s use. The chemistry 


group consisted of students who owned 
chemistry kits. These children were 
delighted to bring their kits to school 
to receive guided direction in their use. 
Several the 


had 


pupils in anatomy and 
put together 


visible man kits which they brought to 


physiology group 


class for continued study. 


From time to time, a group would 
tell the 


doing or what they had accomplished 


about what members were 
The recognition of the ability to work 
at a high level was apparent through 
pupil appreciation for a classmate who 
had done a significant piece of work. 


In many cases the entire class would 
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burst forth in spontaneous applause for 
a classmate who had completed a report. 


Classes Establish 
Club Organization 


As weeks passed, the honors groups 
became honors clubs with elected of 
ficers and club type meetings. Dues 
now took care of buying miscellaneous 
equipment, books, magazines, or instru- 
ments. An early purchase was tropical 
fish, which were bought, mated, and 
their offspring distributed to members 
who desired to 


start aquariums of 


their own. The equipment needed to 
build 


purchase. 


radio sets 


was another early 


Through the club organization, com- 
mittee meetings could be arranged at 
various additional times during the 
school day and week, as the school 
has some facilities for small group 
work. This type of organization 
brought forth increased efficiency in 
pupil control in matters relating to 
committee work, and in the presenta- 
tion of new material before the class 


as a whole 


Parents, Other Teachers 
Offer Help, Inspiration 


The children’s enthusiasm brought 


forth parental interest and participa- 


tion. One fifth grade girl whose grand- 


father manufactured telescopic sub- 
marine lenses secured a discarded lens 
for each of the children in her class. 
Another parent contributed all the 
equipment necessary for vacuum ex- 
periments. With parental help, mice 
were purchased and a maze was built 
in order that one group might conduct 
experiments on the psychology of learn- 


ing. Access to a neighborhood labora- 
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tory was obtained by a parent for a 
group that was studying the charac- 
teristics of the blood. 


In addition, dozen or more 
models were built with parental help. 


An engineer and his daughter built a 


some 


scale model of an electric power station. 
An electrician helped his son construct 
a large static generator. 
and his 


A carpenter 


son built a model of the 


Dresden Nuclear Power Plant. 


the school li- 


and home mechanics 


In many instances, 
teacher 


supplied the reference material, the 


brarian 


tools, and the techniques for building 
models and projects. The use of school 
the home 


mechanics room made it possible to 


tools and a work area in 
construct a mercurial barometer, a cage 
to hold mice, window planters, bases 
for crystal radio sets, and box en- 


closures for a spectroscope 


Pupils Develop Interest 
In Many Areas 


As was noted above, the instructor 
encouraged projects which could be 
made from available or inexpensive 
materials. A complete weather station 
was built in this way, using elementary 
laboratory equipment supplemented by 
home mechanics materials. A gold mine 
model evolved from scrap wood and 
plaster of paris. Models of the heart, 
teeth, and cells were sculptured with 
clay and plaster. A working model of 
from an 


an oil well was constructed 


Erector Set. In some instances, the 


models remained in the school as teach- 
ing devices; for instance, a stop light 
made in the science lab became a per- 
manent part of kindergarten equipment 
teach the children 


used to younger 


safety. 





Projects mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs were made by individuals 
working alone or with some parental 
help. Through committee participation, 
too, many subjects were explored 
These included a study of tropical fish 
by three boys who used fish aquariums 
to stock, raise, and breed several 
varieties of tropical fish. Besides learn 
ing the names and habitat of tropical 
fish, these boys studied the plant life, 
the processes of filtration and tempera 
ture control, and the (pH) factor that 
are necessary for proper breeding of 
tropicals 

\ committee studying embryology 
constructed their own temperature-con 
trol box, secured fertile eggs from the 
Museum of Science and Industry, and 
finally studied the full twenty-one day 
process of embryological development 
which culminated in the hatching of a 
fine brood of chicks 


Science Fair Provides 
Culmination To Work 
The 


additional 


school science fait provided 


motivation for the science 


club members to work toward a real 


istic goal. The instructor encouraged 


individual projects in which each child 


could do his best in one specialized 


held of science. Club members kept 


diaries concerning their progress with 


their projects. “Imagination, Knowl 


edge, and Accuracy” was the motto 


of each participant in the formation 


and construction of his 


project. The 


special morning reference period in 


the school library permitted children 


who desired additional 


reference ma 


terial the opportunity to secure it. 


Early morning conferences were ar- 
ranged by the science instructor for 
children who needed additional help. 

\ll this activity resulted in 100 per 
cent participation by club members ‘n 
the school science fair. This fair was 
practical proof that children with pur- 
poseful intent can and will meet the 
challenge of science technology. The 
school science fair actually was the out- 
standing event of the semester for the 
science club members, as it proved to 
be a natural outlet and ending for the 
first semester’s organization. 


Science Clubs Develop 


Pride in Accomplishment 

he fact that these pupils felt it a 
privilege to attend the honors groups 
created the positive first step toward 
successful learning. From the begin- 
ning, each pupil contributed to the 
group by reporting and demonstrating 
on some aspect of science. Natural in- 
terest groupings of pupils further 
stimulated these children to work to- 
ward real personal goals. The children 
were proud of their new knowledge 
and were encouraged to make reports 
to the science club, to their own home 
rooms, and to other interested rooms 


around the school. 


lhe science honors clubs have proven 
highly Gifted 


and even average learners came to ap- 


successful. children 
preciate honest effort while they worked 
both individually and in groups toward 
common goals. Each contributed ac 
cording to his ability and each absorbed 


according to his capacity. 
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Editorial Jottings 


The Journal Salutes 


A Departing Staff Member 


Journal readers as well as co-workers 
have reason to regret the departure 
Louise M 

! 


ho next month completes a 


from the Journal statt of 


Jacobs. Mw 


career of more than 


forty years of 
teaching, thirty-two of them at Chicago 
Teachers College. For one-third of her 
career, Miss Jacobs has been directly 
involved in the publication of the 
Chicago Schools Journal and has played 


a major role in its progress 
She assumed the managing editor 
ship of the Journal in 1945—a time 


when the magazine, because of war- 


time shortages, appeared irregularly 


and was but a shadow of its former 
self. For ten years she labored steadily 
with increasingly fruitful results, restor 
ing the Journal to a regular publica- 
tion schedule, upgrading the quality of 
its content, and re-establishing an 
editorial independence which had been 
taken from it many years before. 
Under Louise Jacobs, the magazine 
inaugurated one of its most ambitious 
and successful projects, the periodic 
publication of a series of specialized 
supplements, each devoted to an in 
tensive treatment of a single subject 
Chief among these were the compila- 
tions of free and inexpensive teaching 
aids in various subject fields, prepared 
by qualified specialists. The nationwide 
need for such compilations was so "reat 
that frequent reprintings were neces- 
in order to meet demand. 


sary some 


supplements are currently in their third 
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editions. Those not yet revised are out 
of print but still in demand. More than 
one-quarter million of them have been 
distributed locally, nationally, and in 
the The 
credit they have gained for their com- 
pilers, for the Schools Journal, and for 


many countries of world. 


the Chicago Public Schools is due also 
to Louise Jacobs, who initiated their 
publication. 


When in 1955, after ten years, Miss 
Jacobs chose to relinquish the manag- 
ing editorship, she consented to remain 
on the staff as books editor, a position 
she still holds. During the following 
months her generous assistance and 
advice made an orderly transition pos- 
sible; since then she has been a tower 
of strength as head of the most dif- 
ficult department in the magazine. 


\s books editor, she has 


been re- 


sponsible for processing nearly one 
thousand new books each year, decid- 
ing which to review, which to reject, 
and which merely to list. Through the 
years she has groomed a stable of 
dozens of competent reviewers, whose 
reviews she has organized, carefully 


edited, and frequently improved. 
Louise Jacobs has done this, as she 
has all else she turned her hand to, in 
an unobtrusive, firm, efficient, and com- 
pletely And the 
fruits of her labor have been our gain. 


dedicated manner 
For this we are grateful 


IRWIN J. SULOWAY 
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News in Education 


New Education Office 
Head Voices Opinions 


Sterling M. McMurrin, the new 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, believes teachers’ salaries are in 
adequate and should be raised fifty 
per cent and the 


more throughout 


country 


Making this statement at a press 
conference on April 4 after being 
sworn into office, he told reporters the 
role of teachers in America today “‘is 
essentially tragic.” He further said that 
increased not the only 
answer, but that the status of teachers 


salaries are 
must be raised and they must be given 
more recognition 


MecMurrin, formerly academic vice 
president of the University of Utah, 
also made these points: 


He wholeheartedly supports Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s position on federal aid 
to education the controversy 
over aid to parochial and private 
schools. 


He 


school 


and in 


the administration's 


bill is popular throughout the 


believes 


nation deal a 


the 


and any reversal “will 


severe set-back to the morale of 


people in education.” 
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@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


He believes American education has 
in the past been frequently lax and 
flabby, that the weakest link has been 
the secondary school, and that the 
school system has done a better job 
taking care of the below-average stu- 
dent than the above-average pupil 


Summer Session at 
Chicago Teachers College 


An eight-week, tuition free summer 
will be offered by Chicago 
Preachers College at both the South and 
the Sabin Campuses. The session will 
extend from June 26 to August 18, 
with advanced registration during the 
week of June 5 and 
June 26. 


session 


registration on 


\pproximately 135 courses will be 
offered at the South Campus. These 
cover the fields of art, business educa- 
tion, English, speech, home economics, 
industrial arts, library science, mathe- 
matics, music, biological science, physi 
cal science, botany, physical education, 
psychology, geography, history, politi 
The 
Campus will offer a smaller array of 
The 


complete schedule of summer-session 


cal science, and sociology Sabin 
courses in the same general fields 


class offerings will be available by May 
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1 and can be obtained by writing to 
the Director of Instruction at the 
South Campus, 6800 S \ve 
or the Sabin Campus, 
Hirsch Street, 


stewart 
nue, Chicago 21; 
2216 W est 


\s in the past, 


») 


Chicago 


a special leature Ol 
the South Campus offerings will be 
a program in outdoor science education 
with the 
District ot Cook 


Forest Pre 
Prac 
for teachers will be 


In cooperation 
serve County 
tical field studies 
offered at Camp Sagawau for two four 
week periods, June 26 to July 21 and 
July 24 to August 18 


are listed in the summer class schedule 


These courses 


Residence at the camp will not be 


available this summer 


AEC Head Lauds 
Reappraisal of Science Study 


Speaking at the recent National Sci 


ence Teachers Association meeting in 


Chicago, the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission said that science 
teaching throughout the American 
school system needs and is getting criti 


cal reappraisal 


s¢ nd 


students to high school better prepared 


schools need to 


Elementary 


for tough science courses, according to 


Glenn 


Seaborg, AEC chairman and 


recent chancellor of the University of 


California hen, ¢ ‘ves should re 


vise their curricula to build on this 


better science foundation in incoming 


students 


Seaborg said he agrees that not only 


science but all subject matter im ele 


mentary and high schools should be 


thoroughly scrutinized by competent 


authorities before 1970 lessons 


could be 


updating, he 


Some 
discarded and others 


noted. \ 


courses 


need 
fault in high 


school science is that as new 


material has been added, nothing oid 
has been retired to make room for it 
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The speaker told the NSTA that 
promising revision of courses and text 
books is underway, and that scientists 
who long ignored secondary-school in 
struction in their | 


? 
ields are now partici 


pating in upgrading it 


Re: Teachers Pay 
And College Admission 


Two common and controversial prac 


tices in the educational world were 
criticized at the annual meeting of the 
North Central 


and Secondary 


Association of ( olleges 
Schools held in Chi 
cago the latter part of March 


The widespread policies of paying 
superior and mediocre teachers alike, 
and of admitting to college students 
who are certain to “flunk out by the 
carload” were attacked as college and 


high school administrators attempted 
to achieve better quality education for 


all students 


Val Wilson of 


College declared that 


President Skidmore 


still a 
misconception abroad that in a democ 


there is 


racy every person, regardless of 


ability, should be given the opportunity 


He called it “sheer 
admit 


to go to college 


nonsense” to unqualified stu 


dents and then separate the wheat 


from the chaff by flunking many out 


in one semester. He also called on 


colleges to state “fresh, affirmative 


take the 
“fuzzy, antiquated cliches.” 


goals” in their catalogs to 
place of 
Individual schools must determine what 
their character ts to be and make their 
special goals clear to the public 


The 


schoc yIs 


superintendent of Denver 
that 


individuals as 


said classrooms require 


distinguished teachers 
and examples for pupils. Supt. Kenneth 
kK. Oberholtzer, recent past president 


of the Association of School 


\merican 
\dministrators, added that there should 
he extra 


pay for a school system's 
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most distinguished teachers, thus advo 
cating “merit pay.”’ Research should be 
undertaken to discover more objective 
ways of singling out the best teachers, 
he said. He also called for lifting un 
necessary chores from teachers’ sched 
ules, and for providing teachers with 
year-round employment as a means ot 
hiking their incomes 


Reactions to the 


Peace Corps Plan 
The 


discussed Peace Corps, 


new administration's widely 


headed by R 
Sargent Shriver, has emerged from the 
talking stage into reality and has re 
reactions both at home 


ceived mixed 


and abroad 
This newly conceived adjunct of co 
existence is intended to recruit young 


Americans for service in underdevel 


oped nations of the world. President 
Kennedy hopes to have one thousand 
persons serving abroad by the end of 
196] 


in education, 


Che largest number would serve 


including vocational 


training and the teaching of reading 
and writing; in developing various 
projects for agriculture, industry, 
schocls, and roads: and in the im 
provement of health through nursing 


and sanitation 


\lthough leading Nigerian news 
papers have described the project as a 
“suspicious American plan to plant 
spies all over Africa,” the governor ot 


country was the first to place a 


that 


specific request for Peace ( Orps sery 


ices. Shriver savs that tentative re 


quests have also come from a dozen 


countries in .\sia, Africa, and Latin 


America. One of the most vocal sup 
porters of this plan is India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru 

In the United States, student reac 
tion is divided. Some students resent 


the exclusion of draft exemption provi 


would be at 


stating the (¢ 


sions, 


Ors 
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tractive if such service counted toward 


military service. This group believes 
that two or three years’ service in the 
Corps and an additional two-year stint 
in the service, followed by graduate 
study, would take too many years from 
their lives. Despite this, Shriver’s of- 
fice is receiving applications in record 
numbers from older people as well as 


from students 


College and university administrators 
are enthusiastic about the plan. Typical 
of this the 
\ssociation for Higher 


reaction is endorsement 
; the 
Education at its recent Chicago meet 
their reads, 
recommend federal 
uni- 
versities into full partnership in the 
formulation of plans for the Peace 


given by 


resolution 
that the 
invite colleges and 


ing. In 
“We 
vovernment 


part, 


( uTps “¢ 


Survey Finds English 
Teaching Chaotic 


In its first national assessment of 
english teaching in thirty-five years, 
the National Council of Teachers of 


[english describes standards for pre- 
paring English teachers as “chaotic.” 
Its report, The National Interest and 
English 


situation getting worse. Specifically, the 


the Teaching of finds a bad 


Council points out 


1. Half of the high-school 
English teachers do not have a college 
major in English. The demand for teachers 

| supply by per 


nation’s 


exceeds the 
cent 


twenty-seven 
2. In nineteen states it is possible to be 
certified to teach in elementary 
without any special English requirements 
a high-school English 


schools 


sixteen states, 


teacher is certified if he has had twelve 
ollege semester hours in English or tn 
ited fields ‘§ 


3. Because of these deficiencie!, seventy 
wr cent of American colleges and univer- 
sities must offer remedial work in English 
at a cost of $10 million a year. Last year 
150,000 students failed entrance 
xaminations in English 


college 
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4. The average amount per pupil spent 
on library books is half the cost of one 
book, $1.60. States spend an average of 
. pupil free textbooks, 


only $2.71 per 
recommended minimum is 


ior 


whereas the 
from $4 to $6 


Since the basic weaknesses in Eng 


lish instruction cannot be corrected 


“under existing administration organ 
and small- 
the report 


ization, isolated authorities, 
town school referendums,” 
calls for massive programs supported 
by Congressional appropriations or co 
ordinated programs sponsored by edu 
cational foundations. The action must 
be “broad in scope, imaginative, thor 
and immediate.” 


oug! 


Applying for Admission 
To Teachers College, South 


Sout! 


announces that applications for admis 


Chicago Teachers College 


sion to the college are being accepted 
for the Fall Semester, which begins on 
1961. All 


Undergraduate 


September 5, curricula of 
the 


lead to the bachelor of education de 


fered in School 


gree. Graduates are qualified to teach 
in Chicago, in Illinois, and in most 
other states 

To be eligible for admission, ap 


plicants must meet the following re 


quirements 


1. United States citizenship. 


2. Graduation from a four-year high 


recognized by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 

3. Residence in the state of Illinois for 
at least one year immediately preceding 
enrollment in the college or payment of 
an out-of-state tuition charge 


school 


4. Certification of intent to teach in the 
public schools of Illinois 
5 Successful 


completion of a test of 


‘ ollege aptitude 


Guidance and placement tests are 
given to all entering students as part 
of the general program of counseling 
available to students. Test 


scores 


are 
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evaluated before registration is 


per- 
mitted. The results may require regis 
tration 


in certain remedial non-credit 
courses. Low scores by those applying 
directly from high school and those 
who have attempted fewer than thirty 
accredited 
institution may result in denial of ad 


semester hours at another 


mission to Chicago Teachers College 

lhe aptitude test should be taken as 
soon as possible after the application 
hiled 
done at least one week prior to taking 


has been This filing should be 


an examination. Examinations are 
given on the following dates: 
Thursday, May 18—3:00 pm. Any 
applicant. 
Friday, June 16 — 3:00 p.m. Any applicant 


Monday, July 17—10:00 am Any 
applicant 
Tuesday, September 5—8:00 am. Ap 


plicants with college credit 

Wednesday, September 6— 8:30 a.m. Ap 
plicants with no college credit 
\ scholastic average of 2.5 (between 


the grades of “B” and “C’’) or better 
all 


tempted is required of 


for college work previously at- 


all 


transferring from other colleges 


students 
Ap 
total 
of thirty or more semester hours are 


plicants who have attempted a 
admitted solely on the basis of credit 
able academic records. Advanced stand 
ing is granted for courses completed 


with a grade of “C” or better and ap 


plicable to Chicago Teachers College 
curricula 

Trans¢ ripts of high school and col 
lege records should be received at the 
college not later than August 14 for 
applicants planning to attend the Fall 
Semester, 1961, and by June 23 for 
to 
The college’ may reject 


those planning attend Summer 
School, 1961 
the application of any entrant whose 
records are not complete as of these 
dates 

\ll applicants are required to have 


a medical report submitted by a phy 
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sician certifying that they are physically 
able to pursue all the required courses 
in the curriculum, 


college including 


physical education activity courses. 


Applicants for admission to the 
South Campus can obtain further in 
formation or an application form by 
contacting the Personnel Office, Chi 
cago Teachers College, 6800 S. Stewart 


Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 


New Stress in Summer 
Classes for the Gifted 


Chicago Board of Education summer 
schools will again conduct high-school 
classes for the academically talented in 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, Eng 
lish, The 


scholarship demonstrated in 


and history interest in 
these 
classes in the past summer session sug 
gests the need for taking the next step 
in the education of the gifted: the 
development of broad fields of knowl 
edge related to the students’ special 
interests. The instruction in broad fields 
of knowledge can be so treated as to 
constitute a laboratory situation in cur 
riculum development. It has been rec 
ommended therefore that the organiza 
tion in the 1961 


knowledge 


summer session of 


have two broad fields of 


English-history and mathe 


seminars 


matics-science 


Each seminar will be directed by a 
teacher-coordinator on the staff of the 
Department of Curriculum Develop 
ment who will give full-time services 
to this 


teaching-curriculum develop 


ment project The services will include 
structuring and guiding the work of 
the 


sources 


seminar, securing volunteer re- 


from the and 


the community ; counseling students on 


school faculty 
individual study or research projects ; 


and making a record of the seminar 
experience for curriculum development 


purposes. 
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U. of C. Announces 


Annual Reading Conference 


The Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago has announced 
its 24th Annual Reading Conference, 
June 27 to 30 


Theme of the Reading Conference is 


“Controversial Issues and Promising 
the individual 
“Acceleration 


Able 


versus 


Solutions.”” Some of 


subjects cover versus 
Readers,” “In- 
Structured Pro- 


gram,” and ‘“Machine-Oriented versus 


Enrichment for 
dividualized 


leacher-Oriented Instruction.” General 
sessions in the mornings will feature 
speakers and the afternoon sectional 
meetings are planned to consider the 
application of the solutions at different 
grade levels. 


information 
Mrs. Helen 
(Avenue, Chicago 37. 


\dditional 
tained 


may be ob- 


from Robinson, 


5835 Kimbark 


More Men Teachers 
In High Schools 


For the first time in the history of 
meh than 
women teach in the nation’s junior and 


senior high schools 


modern education, more 


(According to a 


recent United States Office of Educa- 


tion report for the 1958-59 school year, 
there were 253,376 men teachers and 
232,193 women teachers in public sec 


1 


ondary Ss hools 


Date of Principals Exam 


The date of the 


examination for the 


regular certificate 
certificate of 
principal in the Chicago Public Schools, 
Wednesday 


Thursday, December 27 and 28, 


originally scheduled for 
and 
has been changed to Saturday, De- 


cember 9, 1961. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Self-Instruction Through Programmed 
Materials.” By Edgar Dale. The News 
Letter, February, 1961. 


The many 
concerning the use of “teaching ma 
chines” which 


article raises questions 
should receive careful 
consideration in order to safeguard the 
benefits which can result from such 
classroom mechanization. If properly 
applied, the, author maintains that 
programmed material for self-instruc- 
tion will save teacher time for guidance 
in critical thinking and problem-solving 
and for developing the independent 
learner. Ideally, the development of the 
self-programmed, self-instructed stu- 
dent should enable the teacher to re- 
turn to the basic role of “guide, coun- 
selor, motivator, briefer of an explor- 
ing party, intellectual gadfly.” 


The image that programmed teach- 
ing will replace textbooks, films, field 
trips and even the teacher is said to be 
distorted. Interesting references are 
made to earlier methods of self-instruc- 
tion, e.g., Socrates, use of the dialog 
with a slave boy and the Winnetka 
Plan introduced in the 1920's. Although 
the teaching machine offers advantages, 
there are real hazards in its use be- 
cause it provides less chance for feed- 
back, for creative interaction. The au 


thor’s final warning is that “we must 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


be careful lest we do better 
should not be done at all.” 


what 


“The Good Slum Schools.” By Martin 
Mayer. Harper's Magazine, April, 1961. 


Three slum schools in Kansas City, 
Tucson, and New York City have 
been attracting nationwide attention be 
cause of high academic achievement 
Unlike many slum schools, which offer 
watered-down curricula to “underprivi- 
leged” pupils and become custodial in- 
stitutions, these schools placed a stress 
on accomplishment. 


Talent was sought out and given the 
needed guidance and encouragement. 
Changes in the curriculum favored the 
academic courses. Perhaps the most 
important ingredient in the common 
success of the three was the 
bringing together of an excellent staff, 
not only fine teachers but also an en- 
larged guidance staff and an insight- 
ful leadership. 


schools 


The road to academic success has not 
easy. The attempt to “instill 
middle class values into lower-class 
kids” has produced a cultural conflict 
between parents and children. For ex- 
ample, the strong objection to the 
Higher Horizons program in New 
York City is that it will make children 
ashamed of their immigrant parents 


been 
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“Getting Most Out of Microphones.” 
By Philip Lewis. Educational Screen and 
Audiovisual Guide, April, 1961. 


Here are some valuable tips to help 
teachers and audiovisual specialists in 
microphones. The in- 
crease in the variety and in use of 


the selection of 


microphones in schools has made it 
necessary for school personnel to con 
sider their mechanical specifications 
The author, an expert on school utiliza 
tion of electronic equipment, presents 
important guidelines and techniques to 
insure the best microphone results 
Specific applications are outlined for 
different For the 
audiovisual coordinators, the article of 


five microphones. 
fers a special list of criteria and charac 
teristics to guide the selection of micro 
phones. In addition to the description 
of three popular types of microphones, 
this section contains essential informa- 
tion on various microphone accessories 


“Achievement in Subtraction.” By John 
Feldhusen, John Check, and Herbert J. 
Klausmeier. The Elementary School 
Journal, March, 1961. 


This research on the teaching of 
arithmetic attempted to discover ways 
to adapt arithmetic tasks to the varia 
tions in children’s measured intelligence 
at the same chronological age. One 
hundred and twenty pupils took part in 
the study; 115 of them had also par- 
ticipated in a previous study of count 
ing and Che pupils 


divided into three equal groups accord 


addition were 
ing to intelligence. The main purpose 
was to the 
levels in subtraction constituting ap 
propriate new learnings for pupils of 


determine achievement 


low, average, and high intelligence at 
126 months of age, the average age of 
the pupils 

The study, like the findings of the 
earlier one, identified arithmetic tasks 
that typical fourth- and fifth-graders 
were capable of performing. The re- 
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sults provide a general understanding 
of the range of learning experiences in 
subtraction suitable to pupils of the 
same age but varying in intelligence 
levels. Conclusions suggest to teachers 
a careful examination of arithmetic 
tasks to be sure that these tasks are 
appropriate for the group as well as for 
individual pupils. 


“Magazine Reading Among Teachers 
and Prospective Teachers.” By Bruce 
Balow. The Journal of Teacher Education, 
March, 1961. 


Because of their education and re- 
sponsible position in the community, 
teachers are generally expected to be 
well-read people with broad interests 
and knowledge. Studies of reading 
characteristics of teachers fail to reflect 
the expected superiority. A 1958 study 
of 268 teachers and prospective teachers 
enrolled in a midwestern college of 
education revealed the usual disap- 
pointing results. What was particularly 
discouraging to the investigator was 
the lack of 
amount of 


difference in 
magazine reading among 
the three groups of students classified 
according to teaching experience and 
the number of the 
liberal arts. 


any basic 


courses taken in 

In fact, the magazine choices of the 
teacher group were quite similar to 
those of the general reading public 
The major difference between the total 
college group and the general public 
was found in the replacement of 7)’ 
Guide by a news 


magazine, Time, 


among the college students. The maga- 


zines read most often by teachers and 
prospective teachers were as follows: 
Life, Readers’ Digest, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, 
VcCall’s, state education journals, and 
VEA Journal. This added up to what 
the author considered a “predominance 
of escape reading and absence of intel- 
lectually stimulating reading.” 
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“The Effect of Training in Listening for 
Specific Purposes.” By Sue E. Trivette. 
Journal of Educational Research, March, 
1961. 


Specific listening comprehension 
skills were tested in this experiment 
involving 147 pupils in six fifth-grade 
classes, at a Kingsport, Tennessee, 
elementary school. The purpose of the 
study was to determine whether defi- 
nite training in listening affected the 
pupil's ability to listen for particular 
reasons. In addition to various listen- 
ing tests, parents and teachers were 
asked to 

the 


was 


identify “poor listeners” 


among 147 pupils. Training in 
skills : 


listen- 
ing to make inferences, and 3. listening 


listening given in three 


1. listening for the main idea, 2 


to remember details. Other listening 
skills more suitable for individual in 
struction were omitted. 


after 
the 
median score increased 3.94 points and 


The 


The test results showed that 


thirty daily listening exercises 


the mean increased 3.97 points 


statistical analysis supported the posi 


tive effect of training in listening. The 
number of pupils among the 147 whose 
scores improved was 114, or 775 per 
cent. The scores of six pupils showed 
no improvement 


Parent and teacher 


judgment in 
identifying “poor listeners” proved to 
be unreliable. Most significant among 
the various correlations derived in this 
study is the one between reading grade 
levels on an achievement test and scores 
on the listening comprehension test 


which revealed a coefficient of .61 
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“Results of Teaching a System of 
Phonics.” By Arthur |. Gates. The Reading 
Teacher, March, 1961. 


The success claims made by the advo 
cates of the Carden system of phonics 
are challenged in this article. The 
Carden system, one of the many 
methods of this type, begins with drills 
in naming and sounding the consonants 
and naming but not sounding the 
vowels. Long sounds of the vowels are 
introduced later, followed by the short 
vowel sounds. Then the consonant 
blends and other word parts are taught 
Additional variations follow in subse 
quent grades. The elaborate system ts 
said to be similar in many respects to 
the Hay-Wingo plan. 


The author's contrary findings were 
based on an analysis of data obtained 
for pupils in the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades of four schools in a com- 
munity near New York City. The ex 
tensive statistical analysis indicated that 
on the average the pupils under the 
Carden system throughout their entire 
schooling were no better readers than 
those received half as much 
Carden instruction or none at all. 
Fifteen tables of intercorrelations con 
firmed the general findings. 


who 


It seemed clear in this investigation 
that the exclusive use of the Carden 
method produced an unbalanced array 
of techniques, including some that are 
futile or misleading 
not 


The findings do 
imply, however, that teaching 
phonics is unnecessary but are said to 
reveal merely that other programs, less 
complex and less rigid, in use produce 
reading abilities equal to, or somewhat 
better than, the Carden system in much 
less time and with less effort 





New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


What's So Important About a Wheel? Conserving Our Forests Today. 1 reel 
1 reel. 16mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and l6mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
white, $50; color, $100. Educational Col $60; color $110. Educational Collaborator : 
laborator: Muriel Beuschlein. Journal Films, Walter Howard Schaffer. Coronet Films, 65 
2441 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, IIl E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl 


This film is concerned with the develop This film was viewed simultaneously by 
ment of the wheel and some associated the reviewer and two botanists of the depart 
sociological effects. The film opens with chil nent of natural science at Chicago Teachers 
dren dragging a bundle of papers as at College. All are ‘agreed it is an excellent 
analogy to the method of moving materials ‘ilm, remarkably free from error and mis 
in ancient times. It then shows how wheels !eading implications 
as used on a wagon can greatly facilitate It tells the story of what forests give us 


the movement of materials and proceeds to in addition to timber. The specific emphasis 


1 
show how wheels are used in lifting things, on the southern forests of our country was 


in personnel transportation, for play, and informative. The coverage of modern methods 
in transporting materials of fire control was interesting. The sequence 


; which showed dried evergreen cones being 
A brief historical development of 


is given in child-like drawings showi: 


transition from rolling logs to simple wheels 


tumbled, and the seed falling out is impres 
sive. The importance of forests and water 
] 


heds is suggested. Conservation aspects are 


and axles as used in carts to wheels as used 
- well presented 
chariots and covered wagons. Thereafter 


a series of examples of wheels are given it The film is suitable for intermediate grades 
the form of a guessing game, including th and junior high, without the usual dilution 
wheels (gears) of a watch. the focusins characteristic of films aimed at these scho- 
knob of a microscope and the steering wheel lastic levels James Sanders 
of an automobile 

Living with the Atom. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 
27 minutes. Color, $220; rental, $10 per day 
with $2.50 per day for additional days. 

Narrator, Irwin A. Moon. Moody Institute 

science and social studies, it is felt that its 7 


of Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
primary importance hes im the latter mi Angeles 25. Cal 


This film was produced with the primary 
grades in mind. Although the promotion of 
the film advocates its use in the fields of 


namely transportation, the bulk of th 
7 : This is an unusual film. It is unusual in 


the excellent quality of the pictures of the 
Bikini bomb explesions and of the pictures 
of the over-water and under-water nuclear 
bomb explosions that followed the Bikini 
explanation being given as to how a wheel test. These pictures are splendid and should 
works Kenneth Nelson be seen by everyone. The film is designed 


merous examples being in thi 
value of the film for science stud s that 
it may stimulate further interest in how 


wheels are used in their various forms, little 
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junior high school, senior 


students 


tor showlt! ,r tO 


hig! school, and college 
While thes« 


climax of the 
follows are 


nuclear explosions are the 
Im and they and the homily 
that parently the 


Ap} 
the filn the method of 


purpose ot 
preparing 
pictures 1s 


making 


1 


to present the explosion decidely 
questionable 

In the 
be “Living 
than “I 


has ever lived or is 


hirst pl 1c title would have to 


Energy” rather 


Atom.” 


living 


wit! lear 
ving wi Everyone 
now has 
ind molec ules 


lived or is living w atoms 


The introduction of Einstein's energy 
equation, E 


But discussing 


is entirely appropriate 
states of matter 


air has pressure, the 


re three 
explaining the fact that 
discussion and showing of Brownian motion 


the disintegration of hydrogen 


and oxygen by electric current, all of these 
do not relate 


contuse 


Nater into 


while interesting in themselves, 


] 


to nuclear energy Thev and ob 


scure, rather than clarify 


The collapsing of the tin can is not caused 


by 8 tons of pressure as the narrator says 
It is caused by the force which ts the product 
of the 


of the can 


area of the surfaces 
Che pressure is only 14.7 pounds 
per square inch at most. Nor is the 
That might be the force if the 
can were completely evacuated. But the small 
amount of crumpling shows that the force 


is much less, 


pressure by the 


force 


tons 


eight 


probably less than one ton 
Eight tons of force 


the can 


would completely flatten 


The showing of the « xploding firecracker 
as an example of chemical energy is appro- 
priate and effective. But fire- 
cracker is chemical energy” is not correct 
The 


form 


saying “the 


firecracker holds energy in chemical 


Its explosion is the changing of the 
different such 
heat and light energy 
atomic structure the 
‘the atom is hydrogen if the 
nucleus has one around it. If 
hydrogen but 


into forms, 


j 


sound, 


chemical energy 
as mechanical, 

In talking about 
narrator says 
elec tron two 
helium ; 


helium but 


electrons, it is no 


ind if three electrons it is not 


This is 
The narrator 


lithium.” 


serious over-simplification 
should explain that for helium 
and lithiwm the nuclei different 
from the | and from 


also are 


hwdr 
nvat 


ogen nucleus each 


other 
The narrator fre uses the 


 powe r’ 


uently term 


when he “energy!” For 


example “Nuclear power is the basi 


means 
power 
wer of this 
“Power 
year.” 


of the universe Or again “Pr 
dimension at our finger tips.” Or 
produced by Hoover Dam in one 


Not power, Mr. Narrator—Energy 
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ball 


atom into two 


The division of the wooden 
senting the nucleus of an U™ 
halves te 
would be more accurate if the divisior 


such that the parts had masses of 140 units 


repre 


equal exemplify nucleur fission 


were 


and 92 units, which is the preferred fission 
of U™. In addition the cause of the 
is inadequately explained. 


fission 


about the 
energy 


The film has nothing whatever 


peaceful uses of nucleur These 


peaceful uses far outweigh the bomb uses 


The fact that man may soon have | million 
to 10 million times as much energy available 
thrilling with 

fact that the 
Nautilus, 
waters and lifted them,” is 
65,000 miles on 70 Ibs 


is in the offing. The 


for his use is promise. For 


example the nucleur-powered 


submarine, traveled (“plowed the 
more descriptive ) 
of fuel indicates what 
launched 
fuel 


wilt im is another 


new recently 


merchant ship, nucleur-powered, with 
for 3% years of traveling 
indicator. Or the nucleur powered generating 
providing electrical 
communities! But these 
wonders already in use and more to come 
do not fit the theme of this film. Its purpose 


may be to frighten rather than to enlighten 
The only 

“Living with 

title is false 


Stations now im ws 


energy for whole 


film is 
Any other 
Mulder 


proper title for this 
Nuclear Bombs.” 


Peter J 


Vert J 
sound. 12 
cr lor, $110 
Hook 


tional Films, 


1, Til 


This film helps the student master regular 
and irregular verbs by learning the principal 
parts. Included are such regular verbs as 
enjoy and such different kinds of irregular 
verbs as set, blow, and go. 
presented is the purpose for learning these 
principal parts—that from them may be 
derived all other forms of the The 
film would be most suitable for high school 
grades after the student has some familiarity 
with formal grammatical concepts. 


Virginia McDavid 


Principal Parts. 1 reel. 16mm 
minutes. Black and white, $60; 
Educational collaborator: J. N 
Available through Coronet Instruc 


65 E. South Water St., ( hicago 


Especially weil 


verb 


World History An 
l6mm sound. 16 
$90: color, $165 
T. Wa'tter Wallbank. Available 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 | 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill 


Overview. 1% reels 
minutes. Black and white, 
Educational Collaborator 
through 


South 


The film begins with the assumption that 
human history reflects the development of 
man in many basic areas 


selected for 


of these were 
his political de- 
development, his 


Five 
consideration 


velopment, his economi 
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need to communicate and his spiritual and 
uvtistic needs 

[he evolution of political authority is 
traced beginning with the patriarchal sim 
plicity of primitive cultures with attention 
given to clan and tribal development. Con- 
sideration is given to the medieval period 
and to the emergence of strong monarchial 
power in the later medieval period. This 
section concludes with the emergence of 
democratic governmental forms in 
recent In economics the evolu- 
tion of from a purely agricultural 
basis to commercial and finally to an 
industrial traced. The importance 
of communication is considered from the 
primitive development of spoken language 
through the more complex technological in 
ventions of the modern era 


more 
more times. 


society 


order is 


The film concludes with an account of the 
emergence of monotheism from the poly- 
theistic beliefs of the ancient world and 
reviews some of the great artistic moments 
in man’s past ranging from the Graeco- 
Roman to the more recent world. It is a 
sound, interesting handling, of the areas 
treated and should provide much material 
for class discussion as well as suggesting 
additional research on particular problems 
for the class. Recommended for grades nine 
through twelve Edmund W. Kearney 


Beginning Responsibility: Lunchroom 
Manners. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 11 minutes. 
Black and white, $60; color, $110. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Ross L. Allen 
Instructional Films, 65 E. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


The subject of this film is delightfully 
introduced by means of a puppet show which 
stars a whimsical character named “Mr. 
Bungle.” Through his display of bad manners 
the class learns how not to act in the school 
lunchroom. The positive approach to this 
situation is handled by another character, 
Phil. This boy knows and applies good 
lunchroom manners. He shows his viewers 
that conduct at lunchtime creates a 
pleasant atmosphere for all 


Coronet 
South Water St., 


proper 


Aside from the emphasis on behavior, this 
film points out the importance of cleanliness 
before and during meal time and of selecting 
the balanced diet essential to good health. 
All of these traits are not only desirable in 
school, but should be carried over to the 
home as well. The young viewer will learn 
that good conduct can be fun, for the well- 
liked children are the who are well- 
mannered. Primary grade children will find 
the film enjoyable and easy to comprehend. 

Betty M. O’Shea 


ones 


Recordings 


Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points, and 
Preamble to the United Nations Charter. 
1 double faced record, 33% rpm, long play- 
ing. (15 minutes for each side). $5.29. Docu- 
ments of America Series. Enrichment Mate- 
rials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave, New York 1, 
wes Bs 

The first record gives an excellent pres 
entation of music and historical narration 
from America’s entrance into World War I 
to the death of President Wilson. The sig- 
nificance of his fourteen points as a basis 
for world peace and the establishment of 
the League of Nations become the focal 
point for the listener. In the second record, 
the movement for the formation of the 
United Nations beginning with 1941 is 
stressed. The actual provisions of the pre- 
amble to the charter of the United Nations 
form the culmination of the record. His 
torical songs of the periods of World War 
[I are used throughout the records to change 
the tempo and add the music of the periods 


The voices and music are excellent. Here 
is a production that will be heartily wel- 
comed by the history and civics teacher in 
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grades seven through twelve. As teaching 
they should be used as enrichment 
materials following study of these periods 
of history. Highly recommended. 


Henrietta H 


aids, 


Fernitz 


Frank Luther Sings Lois Lenski Songs. 
Long play 33% rpm. $5.95; to schools and 
libraries, $4.46. Music by Clyde Robert 
Bulla. Orchestra directed by Tony Mottola. 
Available from Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Side One is devoted to the songs of Mr. 
Small. Children find it fun to look at the 
pictures and the music while the record is 
playing. The book, “Songs of Mr. Small,” 
is published by Oxford University Press. 
Side Two presents songs from Lois Lenski’s 
popular “Read-and-Sing” books. Each verse 
is sung, in improvised form, by Mr. Luther. 
Even though he does not follow the notes 
of the songs exactly the way they are 
written, the musical contour is close enough 
to enable children to take hold of the melody. 
Children enjoy his interpretations. 

Sylvan D. Ward 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Method of 
Hullfish and 
Mead and Co., 432 
16, N. Y., 1961. Pp 


Reflective Thinking The 
Education. By H. Gordon 
Philip G. Smith. Dodd, 
Park Ave . New y ork 


273. $2.95 


This is a very readable, interesting, and 
exceptionally well done presentation which 
will appeal to beginning and experienced 
teachers. Written for courses in educational 
philosophy and general methods, there is 
much of lohn Dewey and Boyd H. Bode 
reflected throughout the volume. The main 
divisions of the book relate to an analysis of 
thinking, tools of thinking and learning, and 
reflective thinking as aim and method. The 
book is most concerned with teaching 
students to think or the “development of 
citizens who are committed to and skilled 
in the process of thinking—independently 
and reflectively.” lohn M. Beck 


Letters to My Teacher. By Dagobert D 
Runes. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 105. $2.75 

Eighteen brief letters to “my teacher” 
present basic issues in educational practice 
both in the eastern and western parts of the 
world. The underlying theme centers on the 
“tragic failings” which are attributed in 
part to today’s faulty pedagogical structure, 
which among other things permits compe 
titive pressure in the classroom and supports 
a “superstructure of sports activities.” There 
is nothing new in the author's views but the 

essage is well worth repeating 
should teach the young to look upon every 
phase of history and literature, art and 
philosophy, and politics from the 
point of view of the “divine principle of 
man’s inner goodness.” Although the subject 
matter is especially relevant to those in the 
teaching profession, the easy and 


Schools 


religion 


simple 
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style of the letters should bring them to the 
literary level of the general public. 
John M 


Beck 


Junior High School Guidance. By Mauritz 
Johnson, Jr., William E. Busacker, and Fred 
©. Bowman, Jr. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 275 
$4.00 


This short book covers in well-organized 
form the highlights of guidance in the junior 
high school. It will be especially valuable 
to administrators, counselors, and students 
in education. The fields of guidance are well- 
defined and the history of the junior high 
school movement is described in some de- 
tail. One of the most valuable features is 
the reference readings at the end of each 
chapter. These are presented in a most un- 
usual manner and will aid the reader to find 
a vast amount of pertinent material 


Isabel G. Lassen 


Barron's Guide to the Two Year Colleges 
By Seymour Eskow. Barron’s Educational 
Series, Great Neck, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 370 
$2.98 

This book is a definite addition. to’ the 
college guidance library and a must for high 
school counselors. The junior colleges will 
grow steadily as four-year colleges in- 
evitably become more selective. It is an ex- 
cellent reference book for students, teachers, 
and counselors because of the simple and 
concise organization of career material and 
the listing of junior colleges by states. The 
first part is devoted to types of self-inventory 
and the planning for selection of schools; 
there are many valuable suggestions for 
entering and succeeding in college 


Isabel G. Lassen 
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Influencing American Edu- 
y Nelson B. Henry. Sixtieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill, 1961 


Education as a social agency is shaped 
buttressed, and sometimes buffeted by many 
other This latest yearbook of 
a distinguished represents an effort 
by several specialists to measure these pres 
sures. Ostrom, a social scientist, examines 
the interdependency of the educational and 
the political principle. Schultz's economiK 
view searchingly, if somewhat crassly, 
assesses educational end products in doliars 
and cents. Bernert and Nam, demographers, 
tell of frightening implications in a 
mercurially shifting population segment 
Havighurst, reviewing our stratified society 
and Tyler, the tyranny of peer standards, 
explore the influence of our mores on the 

Borrowman, difficult as it might 
sidesteps philosophy while he dis 
courses on education in terms of man in his 
historical sanctions and values. Lieberman 
takes a sour look at teacher organizations 
and their febrile attempts at power. Schramm 
concludes the round-up with a brief analysis 
of the impact of the press and television on 
the internal and public aspects of the schools 
An original if not exhaustive examination of 
the surroundings and well worth reading 

Benedict Amar 


Social Forces 
cation. Edited by 


Pp $3.75 


social forces 


series 


the 


s¢ hools 


seem, 


Television 
McGraw-Hill 
New York 36, 


Educational 
Philip Lewis 
W. 42nd St., 
Pp. 238. $4.95 

A very comprehensive guidebook which 
will prove extremely valuable to all citizens, 
educators, and others interested in all phases 
of educational television. It develops each 
aspect of the medium, from a basic phi 
losophy of use through all the technical and 


Guidebook By 
Book Co., 330 
N. Y., 1960 


For the Kindergarten 
Let’s Find Out Series. Let's 
What Electricity Does and Let's 
What's Light and What's Heavy. By Martha 
and Charles Shapp. Illustrated by Ida 
Scheib. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 40 each 
$1.95 eact 
The science on 
the child’s imagination 
magic lamp, and his genie; 


Find Out 
Find Out 


book electricity captures 
Aladdin, his 
1S followed 
by a discussion of the way electricity works 
for us, with a flick of a switch or the 


of a dial 


The mathematics book on beginning con 
cepts of weight cleverly exposes children to 
three ideas: what heavy for one 
person may be light for another; big things 
may be light and little things may be heavy; 


weight can be measured exactly. Both books 


with 


this 


turn 


may be 
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planning details necessary for the successful 
utilization of educational television. Edu 
who lack technical television skill can 
readily grasp the concepts presented; televi 
personnel are made familiar with 
educational principles. The numerous line 
lrawings are very helpful in explaining the 
text Samuel L. Dolnick 


Teaching Left-Handed Children. By Mar- 
garet M. Clark. Philosophical Library, 15 E 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 44 


cators 


sion 


$2./ 


Studies on left-handedness, mirror writing, 
and reading reversal in children are dis- 
The author points out that mirror 
not necessarily associated with 
mental retardation and gives practical sug- 

stions enabling the teacher to prevent the 
occurrence of mirror script. As regards the 
between hand-preference and 
stuttering, it is stated that whether a change 
n hand-preference results in stuttering de- 
pends primarily on the procedure used in 
bringing about the change. The author 
attacks the theory that left preference causes 
retarded reading, although conceding that 
attempts to change hand preference may 
bring about poor orientation to words. Many 
suggestions are given for teaching left- 
handed children to write. 

Concetta V. Romanow 


cussed 


writing 1s 


relationship 


Delinquency and Opportunity. By Richard 
A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin. Free Press 
of Glencoe, Glencoe, Ill., 1960. Pp. 220. $4.00. 

One of the most perplexing secial prob- 
lems of our time is urban delinquency. 
Although the problem is most acute in 
underprivileged neighborhoods, no area of 
a city is immune and scarcely any school is 
unaffected by the phenomenon. Teachers 
should therefore welcome this unusually in- 
sightful, scholarly, and readable account of 
the conditions which precipitate delinquent 
behavior David Kopel 


and Primary Grades 


filled with gay illustrations 
plement the short, clear text 
mended for beginning readers 


sertha Z. Albrecht 


are which sup- 


I lighly recom- 


’ 1 
True Be 


ation 


True Book of m 
Miner. Illustrated by 
True Book of Amimal 
Podendorf. Illustrated by 
lohn Hawkinson. True Book of Money. By 
Benjamin Elkin. Illustrated by Mary Gehr 
Book of Plant Experiments. By Illa 
odendorf. Illustrated by Bill Armstrong 
hildrens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 
[ll., 1960. Pp. 47, 48, 48, 48 respectively. 
$2.00 each 


ok Series 
By Irene 
Katherine Evans. 
Homes. By Illa 


pian 


y 
irue 


The social studies and science units in this 
series have carefully controlled vocabulary 
lists, thus making them very effective sup- 
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plementary readers at the primary level. In 
each book simple concepts and understand 
ings are developed by utilizing easy stories 
and excellent illustrations to discuss the ideas 
presented. The materials are well organized 
and authentically correct throughout 
book. This may be used by 
children who have a reading disability 


Miriam A. Potnick 


each 


» ' 
series older 


y 


Barto Takes the Subway. By 
srenner. Photographs by Sy Katzoff 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 43. $2.50 

Authentic information and excellent candid 
photographs are offered the older primary 
and intermediate grade children as they ride 
the subway in New York for the first 
with a brother and sister from Puerto Rico 
This factual little book, in washable cloth 
buiding and well reinforced, will have uni 
versal appeal for children who know about 
subways and those who don't, but 
like to Ruth 


Barbara 
Alfred 
York 22, 


New 


time 


would 
learn Dennis 
The W 


nderful Visit to Miss Liberty. By 
Elizabet! 


Starr Hill. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 
Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y., 1961 
Pp 42. $3.00 

Phis 
and Bonn Ss Vi 
The beautiful 
light 


description of William's 

sit to the Statue of Liberty 
and realistic pictures will de 
people who have been there and will 
encourage those who haven't to make the 
trip. The valuable factual mate 
rial about the as well as an exceptional 
explanation of the concept of “freedom.” 


is a 


text conta 


statue 


Elizabeth P. Davey 

lee per 1 Jet. By Thelma Shaw 
Illustrated by in Royt. Albert Whitman 
and Co., ake _ hicago 6, Iil.. 
1960 Pp 


The tremendot speed of the jet age is 
captured lightful story that tells 
about tl 1 and frustration of 
young Johnny tries so desperately t 
see and follow a jet in the sky. The authenti 
llustrations 1 nly add excitement to the 
story, but the f » create the 


suspense 


mood and 


written witl 
abulary, this book 


Simply 
a very 
should appeal 


second gra 


Miriam A 


le pupils 
Potnick 
Voving Da r the Middlemans. Written 
and illustrated by Esphyr Slobodkina. Abe 
lard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. N. Y.. 1960 Unp $2.75 


This is the story of a family who 
move to a new town 
find a satisfactory p 
they decide to move their 
should be 


must 
When they cannot 
1 which to live, 
1 house. Children 
1 an unusual in 

However, they 
complicated sentences 


iace 


it 
ol 


P 
interested in sucl 


cident as moving house 


are likely to find the 
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confusing and the large, bright illustrations 
overwhelming Elizabeth P. Davey 


My Daddy's Visiting Our School Today 
Written and illustrated by Myra Berry 
Brown. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1961 Unp $2.50 

Today is an exciting one for Peter be 
cause his father is visiting the nursery school 
and there are so many things to show him 
This action-filled story presents Peter's 
friends working, playing, even disagreeing, 
but mostly having fun together. The charm 
ing illustrations and simple vocabulary help 
to make this an excellent picture tale for 
children between the ages of four and seven 
years Barbara McIntyre 

Good Day! Which Way? Written and 
illustrated by Charlotte Steiner. Alfred A 
Knopf, 457 Madison Ave New Y rk 22. 
N. Y., 1960. Unp. $2.95 

Anyone who has tried to teach a 
which hand is his right and 
left will welcome this book 
enjoy this story of a little 
grandfather teaches him so well to teil his 
right and left side that he never forgets 
Children who hear this story will probably 
never forget it but if they do, a quick look 
at the colorful pictures will remind them 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


child 
which is his 
Children will 
rabbit whose 


Had Teeth. By Milton and 
Alfred A. Knopf, 457 Madi 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Unp 


If Apples 
Shirley Glaser 
on Ave., New 
2.75 


Unlimited opportunities are offered bright 
primary children to start their very own 
series of What Would Happen If. The illus 
trations are gay, colorful, and highly imag 
inative. A teacher could utilize this book as 
a motivating activity for encouraging children 
to create delightful free verse which would 

spirit of fun 1 humor, and 
the joviality of this game 
Miriam A 


capture the gon 


Potnich 


A Little Rabit—U ‘ apin and Th 
Four Season Les Quatre yaisons By 
Matias Henry Z. Walck, 101 Fifth Ave 
New York 3, N. Y., 1961. Unp. $2.00 eacl 

These delightful little dual-language books 
contains ample sentences in both 
French and English to correspond wit 
gayly illustration. The first 
presents a vividly alive rabbit 
gamut of the dreams and wishes of a small 
child, but who ends up being just a rabbit 
nibbles carrots. The other attractive 
edition gintroduces spring in all its finery, 
then in turn the warmth of summer, the 
magic of autumn, and the sleep of all nature 
under a blanket of winter. A return 
to gay springtime completes the cycle of the 


changing 


clear, 


each 
book 


who runs the 


| 
splashed 


who 


white 


seasons 


orie McGurty 
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For the Middle Grades 


The Trees Around Us. Written and illus- 
trated by Helen Damrosch Tee-Van. The 
Birds Around Us. By Henry Hill Collins, 
Jr. Illustrated by Vaike Low. The Earth 
Around Us. By Henry Hill Collins, Jr 
Illustrated by Haris Petie. Dial Junior 
Books. 461 Park Ave., S.. New York 106, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 63 each. $2.50 each 


Each of these titles is an adaptation from 
Coronet Films with additional information 
contributed by the authors and illustrators 
The accurate, attractive, numerous illustra 
tions are forceful. They will probably attract 
most readers before they refer to the word 
content for explanations Although the 
vocabulary is suitable for fourth grade, these 
books have substantial reference value at 
any grade level because of their outstanding 
illustrations. Handy to have in the classroom 
for easy accessibility to answer 


questions 
that may arise Mary F 


Polere« ky 


About Apples from’ Orchard to Market 
By Mary Moore. Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 
Melmont Publishers, 310 S. Racine Ave, 
Chicago 7, Ill., 1960. Pp. 32. $1.88 


This book for grades three and four en 
courages the reader to identify himself wit! 
a Michigan family that has grown appk 
for half of its more than a century of resi 
dence. The participation of the young peopl 
in the early spring pruning and in all the 
other activities in connection with the 


orchard conveys economic information along 


with an introduction to a way of life. The 
illustrations are dynamic, suitable, and gay 


Anna M. Kummer 


About All of Us. Teacher’s edition. By 
Helen Schacter et al. Illustrated by Horton 
and Carter. Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1960. Pp. 288. $2.20 


The 1960 edition of this excellent text on 
health for sixth grade presents the usual fine 
materials expected of the series. The lesson 
plans are clear and practical, a great help 
to the teacher new in this field. A high inter- 
est level is maintained throughout and the 
list of reading materials suggested to the 
children is provocative 

Gertrude Byrne 


Botany. By M. K. Hage, Jr. and M. Vere 
DeVault. Illustrated by Carol Rogers. Steck 
Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 61, Tex., 
1960. Pp. 48. $1.75 


The clear text accompanied by green and 
black illustrations will arouse the curiosity 
and also satisfy the quest for facts concern- 
ing the life plants. Middle 
grade children enjoy direct answers to their 
questions 


pre cesses of 


This book furnishes such answers 
Mary I Polerecky 
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The First Book of How to Fix It. By 
Jeanne Bendick and Barbara Berk. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 69. $1.95. 

\lthough this book is written in a popular 
style so well developed by Jeanne Bendick, 
it is not her usual standard. The drawings 
and illustrations are clever, clear, and to the 
point; however, the text is very superficia 
in actually detailing how common household 
repairs are to be made. Any adolescent or 
young adult who has had little experience 
with tools will experience difficulty trying 
to repair any item as directed in the book 
Not a contribution Samuel L. Dolnick 


The Kina of the Mountains: A 
of Latin American Folk Stories 
lagendorf and R. S. Boggs. Illustrated by 
Carbé. Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 313. $4.95. 

In these stories we meet all of our South 
American neighbors from Mexico to the tip 
of Chile. Customs and religious beliefs, with 
aspirations for the future, add color to these 
tales. Readers who enjoy this humor and 
accept this wisdom will better understand 
and appreciate the people south of the 
border. The sixth grade pupil will be 
pleasantly surprised at the wealth of in 
teresting background material available to 
nliven social studies classes 

Margaret Racky 


Treasury 
By M. A 


Let’s Draw Animals. Written and illus 
trated by Ann Davidow. Grosset and Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 80. $1.00. 


For games or leisure time activities this 
is a good text, but it is not an art book 
Nor is it creative as the subtitle suggests 
since the work is dictated. Dictation, how 
ever, may stimulate observation and analysis, 
which is one means of growth; on the 
other hand if it only encourages copy work 
as it may very well do, it will have counter 
acted everything art teachers have been try- 
ing to accomplish; namely, to get each child 
to think and act for himself 


LaVancha Marshall Stalmok 

A Bow for Turtle. By Dorothy Heider- 
stadt. Illustrated by William Ferguson. David 
McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.50 

A delightful Indian tale which is told in a 
forthright manner, telling of the Pawnee cus- 
toms and way of life. Turtle grows in ma- 
turity slowly, but well. Grandfather Wise 
Eagle, who understands and encourages 
Turtle, aids in developing the character of 
the little Indian lad who couldn’t wait to 
grow up, but who learned self-control was 
most advantageous for the good of all. In- 
teresting drawings Marie Z. Cole 
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For the Upper Grades 


Apprentice to Liberty Virginia 
Fox. Illustrated by n. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, ashv 2 
1960. Pp. 160 

After 1870 when the 
under the rule of the man 
Jean Girard escapes to Paris 
home of the great sculptor 
working as an apprentice 
Statue of Liberty lean 
adventure. By means of 
tailed description, the 
of the beauty and size 
lifficulty of 
Upper grade students w 


Elizabeth iy 


Tenn 
S300 
Alsace were 
conquerors, 
Living in the 
Bartholdi and 
carpenter on the 
finds life full of 
illustration and de 
reader becomes aware 
as well as the great 
constructing such a_ colossus 
ill enjoy the book 


Masterton 


The Raid. By John Brick 
and Pearce, 124 E. 30th. St., 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 184. $3.50 

This reteliing of the histori 
Minisink skillfully captures the 
mood of the frontier 


Duell, Sloan 
New York 16 


Battle of 
color and 
settlements during the 
Revolutior-ary War. The attitudes and ideas 
of the settlers are reflected to a degree 
unusual in novels suited, as this is, to sixth 
through ninth grade students. Especially 
commendable is the sympathetic treatment 
afforded the Mohawk chief, Thayendanegea, 
vho led the raid. The story of his entrap 
ment and the slaughter of the settlers’ ex 
edition of retaliation is the thrilling peak 
fa incidents. This is a 
rewriting of the author’s novel by the same 
title for adult readers; its quality persuaded 
is reviewer to read the original 
William B 


series t exciting 


De Y oung 
Orleans. By Anne 
Weiss. Rand 
Box 7600. Chi iZo 


kernil 
mmil 


Emery i 
McNally an o., P.O 
1960. Pr 27 


0, | 237 
Ned 
a member ot the 
Laffite. At the risk 
hidden ammunition 
patrol of soldiers in 
itable maze of the 
Amer! an 
m for Jackson The 


; ' 
y Orleans concludes 
} 
le 


Marie Z. Co 


An adventurous story of 
ind his experiences as 
pirate band ied by Jean 

' 7 


tf Ms lite, Ne locates 


Gsreentree 


misleads 


soldiers to 


Sobel 


Two Flags Flying. B 
R 


y Donald | 
obinson. Platt and 


New York 10 


llustrated by Jerry k 
Munk Co., 200 Fifth 


N_Y., 1960. Pp. 216 
Fifty stories of the Civil War, twenty-five 
t the North and twenty-five of the South, 
re included in this unusual book which pre 
ents short biographies of men, women, and 
ven machines. Its attractive format, por 
raits, and illustrations, together with the 
revity of the well written dramatic episode, 
vill appeal to upper elementary and high 


Ave., 
$3.95 
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school readers. It may be used as a reference 
book as well as for recreational reading 


Elnora D. McLendon 


redrika Shum 
Leonar j Vos 
and Co., P.O. Box 


1960. Pp. 200. $2.75 


Courageous Comrades. By | 
way Smith. Illustrated by 
burgh. Rand McNally 


7600, Chicago 80, III 


frontier life as 


Matt Loomis, his 


\ typical tale of 
ienced by twelve-year-old 
cousin Jed, and their Indian friend, Gray 
Eagle. The frontier is Milwaukee at the 
time Wisconsin was a territory. The young 
boys survive trials by nature and trials by 
man to see Wisconsin become a state and 
Milwaukee a prosperous town. Easy reading 
for the nine- to eleven-year-old group 

Lorraine M. LaVigne 


exper- 


North To Abilene. By Zachary Ball. Illus- 
trated by Charles Banks Wilson. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
1960. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

A child reading this book probably won't 
even hear the call to supper, for he will be 
on the trail with Seth Hartley driving the 
Texas longhorns north to.Abilene. He will 
learn at last the true story of the American 
cowboy: Years spent in learning the neces- 
sary skills of riding, roping, shooting. The 
excellent character delineation and action 
packed suspense make this book especially 
suitable for laggard readers. Americana at 
ts best for the junior age reader 


Ruth B. Smith 
By Elsa Pedersen. Illus 


D’Adamo. Abingdon 
} stl ? 


2, Tenn., 


Dangerous Flight 
trated by Anthony 
Press, 810 Broadway 


1960. Pp. 224. $3.00 


\laska prior to its purchase from Russia 
by the United States is the setting for this 

iting tale of a Russian boy and his uncle 
who become fugitives. Upper grade readers 
will enjoy the fast moving story and find 
the description of life in the Alaskan wilder 
ness enlightening. Chapter headings consist 
ng of one word and illustrations 
stimulate curiosity and help to create sus 
pense Ine D. McLendon 


‘ 
‘a> ’ ‘ 


excellent 


Heroines of the Ear West. By 
lustrated by Paul 
House, 457 Madison 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 182. $1.95. 

The first three brave to cross the 
Rockies, a forlorn group of Belgian mission- 
ary nuns, a woman fighting for her 
rights—these are some famous women 
of the American West who march invitingly 
acress these pages. Not only does this book 
present authentic and sober historical back 
ground information based on diaries, letters 
and the like, but it also presents to eighth 
grade girls several pictures of heroic fem 
nine ideals Margaret T. Racky 


Nancy 
Galdone 
Ave., New 


Wilson Ross. I] 
Random 
York 22, 


women 


editor 


of the 
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For the High School 


Halits and Skills in Language 
1. Grace Walker et al. Book One, Hom 
Fires. Illustrated by Julian Block. Book 
lwo, Trail Fires. lustrated by Sam Citron 
Book Three, Freedom Fire [Ilustrated by 
Harry Lazarus. Book Four, Higher Level 
Illustrated by Charles ech Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 224, 224, 224, 213 re 
spectively. $1.40, $1.48, $1.48, $1.48 re 
spectively 


Craft. By 


This is a paper-bound series of grammars 
on the order of workbooks, replete with a 
teacher’s manual and a booklet of mastery 
tests for each grade level: ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth. The emphasis is on 
the establishment of effective language ex 
pression through understanding and practice 
Perhaps reflecting the influence of televisior 
family series, the first three books 
the McCloud family, with drill 
centered in their activities. This format could 
prove boresome after the first year and could 
seem juvenile to the 
the encouragement of 
purpose of the authors, 
edit their introductory 
manuals. Without being 
substitute likely for apt when relevancy 
not involved; they might avoid the 
use of and, remembering that the 
language has effective 
ordinating ideas; they 
using the fragment to which ou 
people are so prone; they might 
fumbled sentence which has 
of authors, “remembering the 
ot view.” 


feature 


exercises 


upper classmen 
correct 
they might well re 
statements m_ the 
purists, they 


Since 


usage is the 


might 


over 
English 
techniques for sub 
might refrain from 
young 
repair the 
texts, 

student 
DeVere 


nstead 
point 
Kona 
The Record Mankind. Second edition 
By A. Wesley Boehm et al. D. C. Heath 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave Boston 16 
Mass., 1961. Pp. 624. $5.76 


This revised edition of a popular text wil 
continue to enjoy considerable popularity tor 
its superb, pertinent, and imaginative illus 
trations. The reading material is well written 
and covers adequately the 
epochs ot 


events ot 
world history. The 
set out to write “within the 

vear hig! school course a 
that ‘makes sense’ and that leaves 
explainable stumps lhe 
opinion that they 


task 


s¢ veral 
authors have 
limits of 


world 


reviewer 
have succeeded in their 
loseph Chada 
Years. Written and illus 
Falls. Viking 
New York ? 


The First 2000 
trated by C. B 
Madison Ave 


Pp. 220. $6.00 


Press 62 


ZZ, N. ¥ 


1960 


This text is to be preferred more for its 
imaginative illustrations than for the inte 
pretation of the first three thousand year 
ot world history. Of note are especially its 
ten informative and imaginatively 
colored maps of two 


concel ver 


pages each Phev 
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present ten geographical keys to the epochs 
in the siory from 3000 B. C. to 14 A. D 
Although intended for young people, the 
wok will hardly hold the attention of an 
average child. Its language is distinctly 
idult and the narrative somewhat sophis 
ticated. Save for a bibliography, containing 
items again somewhat beyond the mental 
grasp of a child reader, it presents no other 
teaching aids. The volume ts written for the 
gifted child and should find a place as a 
reference volume rather than as a text 
This reviewer believes that the author in 
tended a fate such as that for it 
loseph Chada 


} 


1917-1953 
Hopkins 
Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 402. $12.50 
if a series covering 
seems to be an 
image rather than 
States. It covers 
recent and con 
“Cold War.” The 
role of the politicians, 
diplomats, or generals but rather the way 
if life of the American people. It also traces 
those factors of change which have affected 
this hfe for the good or the bad during the 
past torty-five vears 


libum of American History, 
Volume V. Edited by J. G. E 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 


New York 17, N. Y., 1960 


this, the fifth volume 

e history of America, 
attempt to present the 
the ideals of the United 
two world wars and the 
temporary aspects of the 
hook stresses not the 


\bout eight hundred photographs illus 
trating the often turbulent character of our 
time are well chosen for the story they tell 
Many of them are fine examples of arrested 

tion, momentarily interrupting the currents 

1 eddies of American life to 
variegated vet unique were 
New Deal, World War Il 
atomic age. The text is reduced to 
it minimum and often becomes scarcely more 
than a label for the picture The word 
hoarding is intended, no doubt, to stimulate 
the reader's imagination. He 
information from reading 
neture itself 


show how 
the “way 


wenties,”” the 


» of 
wid =the 


must get his 
and analyzing the 
J seph ( hada 


irofita é farm 
Snowden and 
Hall Ingle wood 
103. $5.50 


Varketing. By 
Alvin W Donahoo 
Chi@is. N. J... 


Obed I 
Prentice 
1960. Pp 
book survevs the hast 
problems and 


This lactors of 
involved and ways 
unl means for more efficiency in the market 
ng of farm products. A brief summary of 
i free-market economy, which this reviewer 
found to be too superficial to be of benefit. 
s followed by marketing 
methods in specific product such as 
vrain, livestock, sheep and wool, dairy and 
poultry products, fruits and vegetables, and 
miscellaneous items. A chapter on 
the role of government is mecluded as well 
dealing with sales and vertical in 
tegration of farm marketing. The format is 


costs 


problems and 


areas 


s€ 1e¢ ted 


is one 
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good but the book on the 
quality. Since it 
irea, it is suitable 


n the higl 


whole is of poor 
with such a limited 
only as reference material 


deals 


1 ' 


evel 


} 
school 


and college 
William H 


straw! 


nroeber Walter 

Weaver. D. ¢ Heath 

and Co., 285 Columbus Ave Boston 16, 
Mass., 1960. Pp. 646. $5.32 
While the 


‘ lor 


Bu j By Elsbeth 
Wolff, and Richard 


beautiful 
volume tas 
enhances its 


impressive afray ot 
pictures alone makes this 
cinating, the simplicity of 
desirability as a well-informed, 
up-to-date textbook. Following recent trends, 
each chapter contains both 
of “do it yoursell 


style 
readable, 


an absorbing set 
assignments and a brief 
but motivating bibliography. Particularly 
ittractive are the sections pertaining to the 
biological problems stemming from the us¢ 
travel 
containing a 
great store of general informatio 


Walter G 


energy and 


\ good, easy to read textbook 


and abuse of atom space 


Selig 


Cancer, Cocatme 


Beckhard and 


md Courage. By Arthur 
/ William D. Crane. Julian 
Messner, 8 W 40th St.. Ne York 18 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 186. $2.95 


\ well understandable 
biography of one of the pioneers of medicine 
Upper elementary and beginning high school 
students will enjoy reading of Dr. Willian 
Halsted’s many experiments, frustrations, 
and disappointments in attempting to save 
lives by insisting upon cleanliness an 
terilization. Medical terminology necessary 
to the story is explained in terms that clarify 
The explanation of his drug 
cause of his primitive experiments and his 
fight to lose the habit will hold the 


interest Gladys A 


written and easily 


; 


addiction be 


reack T 


Berg 


Water for the World. By 
Helfman. Illustrated by 
Longmans, Green and Co., 


New York 18 N Y 


The importance of 


Elizabeth S 
James MacDonak 
119 W. 40th St 
1960. Pp. 213. $3.78 


water and the history 


man s 


of its influence ot food supply, his 
activities, and his occupations is graphically 
this interesting book The prob 


water shortages and water pollution 


lescribed in 
em ot 


it 


ancient times as well as of today are 


adequatel surveyed: the serious picture 


current water needs and the 


anticipate 
daily requirements are 
importance 1s the 


vith the current researc! 


presented 
chapter dealing 
to provide adequate 
fresh water tor i 


supplies of man and his 


crops Intere sting and 


nformative for upper 


grade pupils and lay ders 


Muriel Beusch! 
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O'Neal 
Nolan 
York 


Confederacy: Rose 
Greenhow. By Jeannette Covert 
julian Messner, § W. 40th St.. New 
18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 187 


Interesting biography of a beautitul 
who became the most famous spy tor the 
South during the Civil War. Clever and 
efficient, her information led to Confederate 
victories at Manassas and Bull Run. Willing 
to sacrifice everything, she spent months im 
prison, but always outwitted her Northern 
interrogators \ last desperate trip to 
France and England to plead for help ended 
in her death at sea, drowned by the weight 
of the gold coms she was taking to the 
lost Confederate cause 


Spy jor th 
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Good-Bye Dolly Gray. By Rayne Kruger 
B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq 
ladelphia 5, Pa., 1960 Pp 507. $8.50 
This is an account of the Boer War 
written by a prominent British novelist 
Originally a South African, the author wa 
induced to venture into historical writing by 
the fact that he found no adequate or un 
biased account of the Boer War to satisfy 
him. He writes with objectivity, complet 
ness, and imagination. The book contains 
not only a vivid portrayal of the war 
armed encounters, but also an exposé of it 
blunders and pen pictures of its leading 
personalities. In his description of the fight 
ing, the author dwells on the weapons and 
machines of war first used by the British 
it this time and eventually developed int 
efhcient mstruments of death in World War 
|. Though an Englishman, the 
not hesitate to contess that the 
Was an eye-opener to the 
tered the war rather blithely as ar 
tion to punish a_ handful f 
farmers in the Transvaal. The 
be recommended as 
courses im Europ in 
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school Joseph 


Carton Challenge Written and illu 
trated by Cynthia Harnett. World Publis! 
ng Co 2231 W 110th St Cleveland 
(yhio, 1960 Pp 254 $3.95 


This is an excellent book in every respect 
Not only do we have an accurate and 
thorough presentation of England during th« 
time of the first printing 
ilso treated to some “scholarly sleuthing’ 
regarding Thomas Malory and his 
shout King Arthur. The author's loving care 
is evident both in the story itself, whicl 
never lags, and in the charming illustrations 
\n added feature is the postscript in which 
the author explains the “how” of her book 
vriting it, she “rather like a de 
tective story it j 


press but we are 


stories 


says, 1s 
reverse.’ 
J ure Verbillion 





The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


trange? hen Neighbors—From Pil- rants. Illustrated with photographs 
rims to Puerto Ricans. By Clarence Senior 
reedom Books, 515 Madison Ave. New London in Dickens’ Day. Edited by Jacob 
York 22, N. Y. $.95 Kork. Prentice-Hall. 
\ study of Puerto Rican immigrant prob Interestingly written primary source mate 
as related to those of earlier immi il for background 


For the High School 


Ih ‘ 
The Forest 


md th e By Marston Vew Hammond-Dell World Atlas 
tates. Mentor. $.5 


} 
0 ised Edition. Dell. $.75 
[he economy of nature and the ecology Maps, tables, line-drawings, gazetteer 
ot man 
Vostromo. By Joseph Conrad, Introduc 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln y Stefan tion by Albert J. Guerard. Dell. $.75. 
Lorant. Mentor. $.75 
180 illustrations Nuremberg Diary. By G. M. Gilbert. 
Signet. $.75. 
I'ypee. By Herman Melville. Bantam. $.50 The Nuremberg trials of the Nazi war 
criminals. Illustrated with photographs. 
Dick. By Herman Melville. Signet 
The Individual and the Universe. By A. C 
Lovell. Mentor. $.50. 
Advances in astronomy from Galileo to 
e radio telescope. 


‘ing and a Sele 
Lord Tennyson. Sig ‘ 


‘ 


‘oht- Fliaht. B Antoi Cos. Short Masterpieces: Stories from the 

Vignal ign »y Antone all W orld’ Literature. Edited by Rog B 

upéry. Signet. $.50 worlds iAterature ALITE ry ger 2 
| n ; 


‘ Goodman. Bantam. $.60 
[he perilous world of pioneer aviation 


Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriag Three's A Crowd. By Marie McSwigan 
( i ( ogra é ‘ é 7 


Teen-Age Books. $.25 


[wenty-year-old girl twins at college 


By Ruth Painter Randall. Dell. $ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Age 

iction. Edited and with text by Alfred | ypanish Dictionary. By Joseph G. Fucilla 
Rollins. Ir. Dell $.50 Bantam $.95 

I Roosevelt and Spanish-English and English-Spanish 


speecnes and letters 
contemporary documents arranged in 


on with explanatory text. Index My Life and Hard 7 By James 


; ss Thurber. Bantam. $.50 
iot. Dell. $.35 


+ 


Humorous essays illustrated by the author 


Richard Nilliam Shakespeare 
Commentary by J]. A. Brvant. Ir. The The Conquest of Peru. By William H 
empest. By William Shakespeare. Com Prescott. Abridged and revised by Victor 
ntary | an Rosenthal. Dell. $35 each. W. von Hagen. Mentor. $.50 


Part of th aurel Shakespeare Series Vith maps and line drawings 
dited by Francis Fergusson. With notes 
ind glossary Srowning. Selected by Reed Whittemore 
Selected by Donald Hall. Del 
[f the uth Had Won the War. By 


t 
\lacKinlay Kantor. Bantam. $.35 Part of the Laurel Poetry Series edited 


How a slight turn of fate might have by Richard Wilbur. With introduction and 
unged the world. Illustrated te 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


May 21-24: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


June 14-18: American Driver Education Association, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


June 18-22: National Association of Student Councils, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


June 20-23: National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


June 25-30: National Education Association, Atlantic City, N. Y. 


July 30-August 3: American School Food Service Association, 
Denver, Colorado. 


August 20-26: National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, Berkeley, California. 


September 29-October 4: Department of Rural Education, N. I 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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